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There  exists  little  hope  that  we  may  ever  discover  much  direct 
evidence  of  the  diversity  and  prevalence  of  diseases  and  injuries 
among  the  various  forms  of  early  man.  Even  though  remains  of 
fossil  man  have  come  to  light  in  recent  years  with  unexpected  and 
most  encouraging  frequency,  the  finds  are  naturally  restricted  to 
skeletal  parts  and  teeth  alone  and  represent  at  best  only  very  few 
samples  of  a  population  including  rarely  old  individuals  who  are 
die  ones  most  likely  to  manifest  pathological  conditions. 

In  their  attempts  to  advance  our  understanding  of  man  physical 
anthropology,  anatomy,  embryology,  neurology,  physiology,  and 
psychology  have  already  greatly  benefited  by  investigations  on  man’s 
nearest  animal  relations,  the  apes  and  monkeys.  In  the  study  of 
the  antiquity  of  human  disease,  likewise,  we  can  expect  some  help¬ 
ful  information  from  data  appertaining  to  pathological  processes 
among  primates  in  general  and  the  man-like  apes  in  particular. 
Most  the  morphological  and  physiological  conditions  of  the  latter 
resemble  strikingly  those  of  man,  as  has  been  amply  proved.  In 
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regard  to  the  protozoan  parasites  of  primates  Hegner  (1928)  con* 
eluded  that  those  of  monkeys,  apes  and  man  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  same  species  or  are  so  similar  in  their  structure,  life- 
cycles,  and  host-parasite  relations  as  to  be  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able.”  That  the  nutritional,  social  and  most  other  environmental 
factors  of  the  recent  anthropoid  apes  can  not  be  very  far  removed 
from  the  conditions  having  prevailed  in  the  ages  during  and  after 
which  man  separated  from  the  common  ancestral  stock  of  all  higher 
primates  appears  to  be  a  fully  justifiable  assumption.  It  follows  that 
the  conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  and  reaction  to  diseases  and 
injuries  in  early  man  were  in  all  probability  also  quite  similar  to 
those  persisting  among  the  apes.  In  speculating,  therefore,  on  the 
prevalence  and  diversity  of  diseases  and  injuries  in  the  earliest  his¬ 
tory  of  man  we  can  and  should  consider  the  evidence  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  conditions  among  primates  besides  man. 

Quite  commonly  one  encounters  more  or  less  vague  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  diseases  of  man  became  much  more  frequent  with 
advance  in  civilization  and  that  the  incidence  of  disease  in  modem 
man  is  equalled  only  by  that  in  animals  under  domestication  or, 
possibly,  in  captivity.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is  assumed,  animals  suffer 
from  disease  only  rarely  and  then  fall  speedily  a  prey  to  their  enemies 
or  fail  to  survive  in  the  competitive  struggle  for  existence.^  The 
following  notes  will  show  that  these  claims  are  far  too  generalized 
and  often  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  known  facts  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  animals  of  greatest  interest  in  this  connection,  the  wild 
monkeys  and  apes. 

This  paper  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  tentative,  brief  and  quite  incom¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  some  pathological 
conditions  in  wild  primates  and  as  a  preliminary  report  on  some  of 
the  diseases  and  injuries  in  a  new  series  of  anthropoid  apes  whidi 
the  writer  has  at  present  under  investigation  mostly  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  majority  of  the  latter  material  was  obtained  on  the 

^ For  instance.  Pearl  (1928)  states:  “ The  wild  animals  that  happen  to  be  killed 
by  hunters  are  the  survivors  of  a  steady  process  of  natural  selection,  and  arc 
therefore  apt  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  health.  The  sick,  weak  and  defecthre 
have  long  since  died  off,  under  circumstances  practically  always  making  impossible 
post-mortem  examination.  Again  wild  animals  probably  only  rarely  die  a  natural 
death  due  to  internal  pathological  changes.  When  an  animal  in  a  state  of  nature 
falls  appreciably  below  par  in  health,  sooner  or  later  something  kills  it” 
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Asiatic  Primate  Expedition  of  1937  *  of  which  the  author  was  a 
member. 

A  tremendous  number  and  variety  of  both  harmless  and  patho¬ 
genic  parasites  occurring  in  primates  have  been  catalogued  by  Stiles, 
Hassall  and  Nolan  (1929)  and  it  appears  that  parasitic  infections 
have  already  been  recorded  for  the  great  majority  of  the  many 
different  species  of  monkeys  and  apes.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  useful  paper  includes  observations  on  wild  as  well  as  captive 
specimens  and,  though  furnishing  welcome  information  regarding 
the  diversity  of  parasites,  does  not  indicate  the  frequency  with  which 
animals  of  the  same  species  have  become  infected.  The  latter  problem 
is  elucidated  in  a  report  by  Clark  (1930)  who  studied  the  wild 
monkeys  of  Panama.  According  to  this  publication  Spider  monkeys 
contained  tertian-like  malaria  parasites,  accompanied  by  marked 
splenic  enlargement,  in  29  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  Capuchin  mon¬ 
keys  quartan-like  malaria  parasites  in  10  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
Microfilaria  was  found  in  the  former  series  in  92  per  cent,  in  the 
Utter  in  87  per  cent  and  among  Titi  monkeys  in  91  per  cent  of  the 
specimens.  A  large  trypanosome  occurred  in  42  per  cent  of  Capu¬ 
chin  monkeys  and  in  26  per  cent  of  Titi  monkeys.  It  may  be  specially 
mentioned  here  also  that  in  chimpanzees  and  gorillas  of  West  Africa 
maUrial  parasites  have  been  discovered  which  correspond  in  their 
various  stages  exactly  to  all  three  of  the  species  known  in  man 
(Reichenow,  1920  and  Blacklock  and  Adler,  1922).  The  gibbons 
{Hylobates  lar)  examined  by  the  writer  in  one  locality  of  Northern 
Siam  were  heavily  infected  with  hlariid  worms.  These  parasites 
{Tetrapetalonema  digitata,  determined  by  Sandground,  1938)  were 
found  in  12  of  19  young  apes  and  in  78  of  80  adults.  Among  the 
Utter  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  usually  crammed  full  with  these  para¬ 
sites  and  in  some  cases  they  had  also  invaded  the  thoracic  cavity. 
In  two  adults  the  ovaries  were  cystically  enlarged  with  filariid  worms 
penetrating  into  these  organs.  In  the  same  series  of  one  hundred 
Siamese  gibbons  intestinal  macroscopic  parasites  of  as  yet  unde¬ 
termined  species  occurred  in  at  least  39  cases.  In  four  of  eight  orang¬ 
utans  in  Borneo  the  writer  found  Dirofilarta  pongoi  (three  times 

*Thii  expedition  was  organized  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Coolidge,  Jr.  The  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Washington  generously  contributed  a  grant  towards  the  author’s  expenses 
on  this  expedition. 
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intermuscularly  and  once,  apparently,  intramuscularly).  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  parasitic  infections  are  known  from  all  recent,  wild 
man-like  apes  it  seems  more  justifiable  to  assume  that  early  man,  too, 
had  suffered  from  parasitic  infestations,  than  to  claim  that  he  dif¬ 
fered  radically  in  this  respect  from  all  his  nearest  cousins. 

Of  other  diseases  in  wild  primates  we  possess  as  yet  even  less 
information.  Fox  (1939)  has  recently  described  many  cases  of 
chronic  arthritis  in  mammals.  Among  wild  primates  he  finds  marked 
arthritic  changes  in  a  baboon,*  in  15  of  89  gorillas  and  in  2  of  41 
orang-utans.  Among  118  wild  adult  gibbons  of  various  species 
(mostly  Hylobates  lar),  recently  surveyed  by  the  writer,  there  are 
six  cases  of  tmmistakable  arthritis  of  the  spinal  column.  One  of  these 
cases  is  shown  as  No.  7  in  plate  2.  In  addition  this  series  contained 
at  least  two  skeletons  with  evidently  arthritic  changes  of  some  of 
the  phalanges  and  wrist  bones.  In  this  same  material  were  found 
eight  specimens  with  diseased  stemo-clavicular  joints  (6  times  In- 
laterally)  and  three  specimens  with  diseased  mandibular  joints  (3 
times  bilaterally).  In  all  these  cases  the  particular  joint  surfaces 
were  enlarged  by  exostoses,  quite  irregular,  rough,  and  partly  porous. 
The  author  is  not  competent  to  decide  whether  these  grossly  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  were  caused  by  some  form  of  arthritis  or  are  due 
to  some  local  infection.*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  also  that  among 
the  wild,  adult  gibbons,  studied  by  the  writer,  there  are  two  in  which 
one  lower  extremity  is  strikingly  atrophied,  the  circumference  of 
the  affected  limb  being  less  than  half  that  of  the  normal  limb,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  enormous  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  leg 
muscles.  In  another  wild-shot  Hylobates  lar  the  right  temporal 
muscle  was  atrophied  to  one  fourth  the  size  of  the  left  one.  Still 
another  adult  specimen,  finally,  possessed  an  enormous  umbilical 
hernia.  The  consequences  of  infections  of  the  maxillary  sinus  were 
observed  by  the  author  (1939)  in  three  of  35  adult  chimpanzees. 
Large  drainage  holes  developed  in  these  cases :  once  through  the  outer 
wall  of  the  maxillary  bone,  once  into  the  nasal  cavity  and  once 

*  Moodie  (1931,  plate  LXIV)  has  pictured  extensive  arthritic  changes  in  the 
spinal  colunui  of  a  mummified  baboon  of  ancient  Egypt 

*  An  exactly  corresponding  condition  in  the  mandibular  joint  of  an  adult  wild 
chimpanzee  is  illustrated  in  a  recent  paper  by  the  author  (1939)  and  has  also  beta 
found  in  several  wild  orang-utans,  as  will  be  reported  later.  No  pus  could  be 
noticed  in  opening  the  affected  joints  of  any  of  the  gibbons. 
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through  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  last  condition  is  present  also 
in  an  adult  wild  gibbon. 

Diseases  affecting  the  dentition  are  known  to  occur  among  all  the 
major  groups  of  primates  as  has  been  shown  chiefly  by  Sir  Frank 
Colyer  (1936)  and  for  some  aspects  by  the  author  (1935).  Alveolar 
abscesses  are  particularly  common  in  old  specimens  with  advanced 
attrition  of  the  teeth.  The  writer  found  alveolar  abscesses  among 
the  latter  in  62  per  cent  of  orang-utans,  in  59  per  cent  of  gorillas 
and  in  58  per  cent  of  chimpanzees.  Among  gibbons  they  occurred  in 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  oldest  specimens.  Individually  as  many  as 
18  of  the  permanent  teeth  may  show  alveolar  abscesses  (in  one  wild, 
old,  male  gorilla)  and  14  to  17  abscesses  have  been  counted  in  a 
considerable  number  of  wild,  old  apes.  Carious  cavities  in  permanent 
teeth  become  also  much  more  frequent  with  advance  in  age.  For 
instance,  in  the  writer’s  (1935)  series  of  95  orang-utans  the  per¬ 
centage  of  specimens  with  caries  amounts  to  0  in  young  animals, 
to  4.4  in  adult  ones  and  to  28.5  in  really  old  ones.  In  another  series 
of  194  adult  wild  orang-utans  Selenka  (1898)  recorded  caries  in  10 
qwdmens  (—  5.2  per  cent),  while  Colyer  (1936)  found  it  in  only  2.4 
per  cent  of  orang-utans,  but  fails  to  give  the  ages  in  his  extensive 
material.  A  typical  case  of  carious  cavities  in  the  dentition  of  an 
adult,  wild  orang-utan  is  shown  in  plate  3.  In  the  chimpanzee  caries 
is  even  more  common  than  in  the  orang-utan.  According  to  the 
writer’s  observations  caries  occurred  in  6.7  per  cent  of  adult  chim¬ 
panzees  and  in  29.2  per  cent  of  old  ones.  Colyer  gives  a  much  lower 
value  for  his  series  of  465  chimpanzees,  namely  4.5  per  cent,  but  his 
material  may  have  contained  many  young  specimens.  In  the  gorilla, 
finally,  caries  is  quite  rare,  having  been  found  in  only  0.7  per  cent 
of  the  cases  according  to  the  latter  author  and  in  only  slightly  over 
one  per  cent,  even  in  old  animals,  according  to  the  writer.  That  wild 
apes  can  outlive  the  usefulness  of  their  dentition  is  shown,  e.  g.,  by 
the  case  of  an  old  chimpanzee  with  only  14  of  the  misnamed 
permanent  teeth  left,  the  other  18  having  become  lost  and  their 
alveolar  processes  completely  resorbed  (Schultz,  1939). 

We  possess  direct  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that 
dental  disease  did  exist  in  fossil  man.  Thus  the  early  Rhodesian 
man  suffered  from  extensive  caries.  According  to  Hrdlicka  (1930), 
who  examined  the  original  skull,  “  at  least  nine  of  the  teeth  had 
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advanced  decay,  in  half  of  the  cases  nothing  remaining  but  a  small 
shell  of  the  tooth.  The  destruction  is  such  that  there  is  no  other 
explanation”  (than  caries).  ”  In  addition  there  were  some  root 
abscesses  and  probably  some  pyorrhea.”  In  the  typical  Neanderthal 
skull  of  La  Chapelle-aux-Saints  only  two  of  the  permanent  teeth 
are  left  and  one  of  these  has  an  open  pulp  cavity.  All  the  other 
teeth  had  become  lost  intra  vitam  most  likely  through  infection,  as 
there  are  traces  of  alveolar  abscesses.  That  such  abscesses  as  well 
as  caries  were  quite  common  in  some  ancient  human  populations  has 
been  shown,  e.  g.  by  Sir  Armand  Ruffer  (1920)  for  Egyptians 
(including  predynastic  periods)  and  by  McCurdy  (1923)  for 
Peruvians. 

It  remains  to  consider  bony  fractures  in  wild  apes,  particularly 
their  incidence  and  their  repair  without  any  medical  assistance. 
Healed  fractures  in  anthropoid  apes  have  been  described  by  several 
authors.  Duckworth  (1904)  discussed  such  cases  in  orang-utans 
and  Holland  (1924)  one  case  in  an  old  gorilla.  Korschelt  and  Stodc 
(1928)  and  Korschelt  (1930)  reported  a  considerable  number  of 
at  times  very  well  healed  fractures  in  all  three  great  apes.  The 
question  of  the  frequency  of  old,  healed  fractures  among  adult,  wild 
great  apes  has  been  considered  by  the  writer  ( 1937)  in  another  paper. 
In  the  humerus,  radius,  femur,  tibia  and  clavicle  alone  such  fractures 
occurred  among  262  specimens  in  nine  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

In  the  already  mentioned  series  of  118  wild,  adult  gibbons  there 
are  42,  or  36  per  cent,  with  healed  fractures.  Twenty-six  of  the 
latter  have  only  one  fracture  each  and  in  the  remaining  16  skeletons 
there  are  two  to  four  fractures  in  each.  These  healed  fractures  are 
distributed  as  follows : 
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Total  . --65  fractures 


Plate  2.  1  to  5  =  healed  fractures  of  femora  in  adult  wild  gibbons  (Hylohatet  /or), 
6  =  unrepaired  fracture  of  neck  of  femur  in  an  adult  wild  gibbon  (H.  lar), 

7  =  arthritis  of  spinal  column  affecting  10th,  12th  and  13th 
thoracic  and  1st,  4th  and  5th  lumbar  vertebrae  in 
an  adult  wild  gibbon  (Hylobates  moloch). 
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This  is  an  astonishingly  high  rate  of  fractures,  all  of  which  have 
become  rejiaired  in  widely  varying  degrees  of  i)erfection.  It  seems 
that  not  many  fractures  can  end  fatally  and  that  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  incapacitate  the  ajx;s  sufficiently  to  lead  to  death  by  starvation 
or  through  capture  by  their  many  enemies,  since  gibbons  were  found 
to  be  very  abundant  in  the  districts  visited  by  the  writer,  yet  their 
fertility  is  rather  low,  as  will  lie  fully  discussed  in  a  later  paper.  A 
number  of  healed  fractures  in  the  limb  hones  of  adult  gibbons  are 
shown  in  the  jdates  1  and  2.  Most  of  these  have  been  selected  to 
show  successful  repair  of  the  injuries,  accompanied  by  proportion¬ 
ately  little  shortening  of  the  affected  bone.  The  following  tabulation 
compares  the  lengths  of  the  fractured  Ixmes,  shown  in  the  plates  1 


2,  with  the  lengths  of  the  corresponding,  normal  bones: 

Length  (mni.)  of  lx)ne:  Difference  in  %  of 

No. 

in  plate 

fractured 

normal 

length  of  normal  bone 
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5 

“  “ 
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In  several  publications  Jager  (1907  and  1909)  has  described  many 
healed  fractures  in  skeletal  remains  of  prehistoric  and  early  his¬ 
toric  man.  These  he  grouped  in  two  categories,  namely  xvell  healed 
fractures,  having  most  likely  received  artificial  help  (“  Gut  geheilte — 
Wohl  durch  Kunsthilfe  ”),  and  badly  healed  fractures  which  sup- 
jwsedly  had  lieen  left  to  themselves.  In  this  way  Jager  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  the  art  of  setting  and  holding  broken  liones  is  very 
old.  The  latter  statement  may  be  true,  but  it  is  certainly  not  at  all 
proved  or  even  rendered  i)robable  by  the  mere  finding  of  well-healed 


Plate  Dentition  of  an  adult,  female,  wild  orang-utan  showing  carious  cavities 
in  crowns  of  both  upper  first  molars  and  left  second  molar 
and  in  both  lower  lateral  incisors. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  stated  that,  judging  by  the  example  of  the 
gibbons  sjx;cially  discussed  here,  anthropoid  apes  in  a  state  of  nature 
show  pathological  conditions  in  an  unexpectedly  high  pro|)ortion  of 
the  cases.  In  addition  these  gibbons  are  very  commonly  subject  to 
developmental  disturbances  such  as  jxilydactyly,  brachydactyly,  spina 

*Jager  (1907)  mentions,  that  the  “well-healed"  fracture  of  the  humerus 
of  a  juvenile  individual  had  shortened  the  bone  by  3  cm.  Since  a  juvenile  human 
humerus  is  hardly  over  30  cm.  long  this  would  mean  a  relative  shortening  of  the 
bone  by  about  10  per  cent  or  much  more  than  in  most  of  the  fractured  long  bones  of 
wild  gibbons,  as  shown  by  the  above  tabulatioa 


fractures.*  Among  the  skeletons  of  wild  gibbons,  examined  by  the 
writer,  there  are  many  with  fractures  fully  as  well  healed  and  this 
with  at  least  as  little  shortening  and  axial  distortion  as  in  most  the 
“  well-healed  ”  fractured  lx)nes  of  ancient  man,  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Jiiger  as  having  lienefited  by  artificial  aid. 
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bifida  occulta,  incomplete  formation  of  an  entire  limb  or  of  ribs, 
impacted  and  congenitally  lacking  teeth,  fusion  of  atlas  with  occiput, 
and  cryptorchism,*  yet  in  spite  of  these  manifold  afflictions  they 
manage  to  survive.  All  this  in  populations  of  apes  in  their  natural 
environment  gives  a  picture  which  casts  serious  doubt  on  the  often 
assumed  prevalence  of  health  and  normality  in  nature  and  on  the 
efficacy  of  natural  selection. 

It  seems  impossible  to  find  any  valid  reason  why  early  man,  having 
developed  from  the  same  ancestral  stock,  should  have  been  very 
different  from  man-like  apes  in  these  respects. 
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The  sotirces  from  which  Shakespeare  took  the  stories  of  his  plays 
are  generally  crude  narratives  that  present  mere  episode  in  rapid 
sequence  and  show  little  relationship  between  character  and  action. 
Shakespeare’s  chief  merit  in  re-writing  them  lies  in  his  development 
of  the  inner  life  of  each  major  figure  he  portrays  and  in  his  integra¬ 
tion  of  this  inner  life  with  the  outward  words  and  deeds  of  the 
dialogue  and  plot.  This  exquisite  integration,  based  on  the  eternal 
principles  that  govern  the  human  mind,  is  the  master-dramatist’s 
outstanding  merit  and  the  chief  source  of  his  timeless  realism  and 
his  artistic  vitality.  The  outward  relationship  of  character  with 
character  had  to  be  phrased  in  the  social  idiom  of  Elizabethan  life, 
the  only  life  that  he  and  his  audience  really  knew;  and,  just  so, 
inner  motives  and  psychological  states  and  phases  could  be  expressed 
only  in  the  concepts  and  the  theories  and  the  nomenclature  that  he 
and  his  age  believed  and  imderstood.  These  theories,  fitted  into  a 
complex  scheme  that  embraced  such  related  fields  as  medicine,  psy¬ 
chology,  astrology  and  alchemy,  had  come  down  from  Galen  and 
Hippocrates,  transmitted  and  augmented  by  Arabic  and  Mediaeval 
physicians  and  philosophers,  and  were  inextricably  interwoven  in  the 
scientific  thought,  and  even  in  the  popular  beliefs,  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  Elizabethan  was  often  perforce  his  own  physician;  and 
the  wide  sale  of  cheap  compendia  of  these  doctrines  proves  that 
their  terminology  and  ideas  must  have  been  a  household  common¬ 
place;  and,  furthermore,  even  the  poets  use  such  terms  as  influence 
and  melancholy  in  their  strictly  technical  meanings.  In  this  psycho¬ 
medical  system,  most  fimdamental  was  the  theory  of  the  “  humors,” 
blood,  phlegm,  bile  and  black  bile,  the  four  fluids  of  the  body,  a 
preponderance  of  any  one  of  which  was  thought  to  prcxiuce  certain 
I^iysical  and  mental  symptoms  on  which  authorities  were  more  or 
less  agreed ;  and  this  theory  often  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  age  of  a 
character,  as  in  Falstaff  ^  and  King  Lear,*  to  the  motives,  as  in 

*  See  Ruth  Sims,  “  The  Green  Old  Age  of  Falstaff,”  about  to  appear. 

‘  See  the  present  author,  “  The  Old  Age  of  King  Lear,”  /.  E.  G.  P.,  to  appear. 
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Romeo*  and  Orsino,*  and  to  the  actions,  as  in  Kate  the  Shrew;* 
and  sometimes  this  is  the  only  clue  to  the  underlying  coherence  and 
verisimilitude  of  a  personality  that  otherwise  seems  obscure  and 
insignificant  or  even  utterly  inconsistent  and  impossible. 

Lieutenant  Michael  Cassio,  whose  part  in  Shakespeare’s  Othello 
is  barely  second  to  that  of  the  three  principals,  is  almost  entirely 
the  dramatist’s  own  creation ;  and  yet  critics,  although  they  disagree, 
have  had  little  to  say  about  him.  In  the  old  tale  by  Cinthio  from 
which  Shakespeare  took  his  plot,  Cassio  is  a  mere  “  Capo  di  squa- 
dra”— captain  of  a  band  of  soldiers — of  whom  the  Moor  is  very 
fond.  He  draws  his  sword  against  one  of  the  guard,  and  so  obliges 
the  Moor  to  deprive  him  of  his  rank.  The  Moor’s  wife  sues  for 
his  re-instatement ;  and  this  by  chance  gives  lago  the  opportunity  to 
start  the  unhappy  Moor  upon  a  career  of  jealousy.  In  Shakespeare, 
the  initial,  motivating  episode  is  no  mere  chance,  but  a  combination 
of  lago’s  contriving  and  Cassio’s  own  infirmity.  Thus  from  the 
very  start,  Shakespeare  gives  meaning  and  motive  to  his  original, 
and  develops  Cassio  from  a  mere  lay  figure  to  a  vivid  and  complex 
individual,  a  Florentine,  a  mathematician,  the  go-between  of  Othello 
in  his  wooing,  the  lover  of  the  dubious  Bianca,  and,  like  Hamlet,  he 
has  “  The  courtier’s,  soldier’s,  scholar’s,  eye,  tongue,  sword  ” :  in 
short,  he  is  almost  the  model  of  Renaissance  gentility ;  and  yet  his 
part  in  the  plot  is  anything  but  heroic.  Thus  he  presents  a  problem, 
a  problem  of  Shakespeare’s  own  creating,  not  a  mere  inheritance 
from  the  source,  and  furthermore  a  problem  that  continues  through¬ 
out  all  five  acts,  for  Cassio  in  each  has  an  indispensable  part.  Yet 
critics  almost  ignore  him. 

Indeed,  scholars  seem  to  think  him  so  utterly  incidental  to  Othello, 
Desdemona  and  lago  that  they  do  not  even  appear  to  notice  the 
rather  sharp  disagreements  between  the  casual  dicta  that  are  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  two  centuries  of  commentary  on  the  play. 
Dr.  Johnson  describes  Cassio  as  “  brave,  benevolent,  and  honest, 
ruined  only  by  his  want  of  stubbomess  to  resist  an  insidious 

*  See  John  Cole,  “  Romeo  and  Rosaline,”  Neophil.,  to  appear. 

*  See  the  present  author,  ”  The  Malancholy  Duke  Orsino,”  Bulletin  of  Inst.  Hist. 
Med.,  VI,  1020  et  seq. 

*  See  the  present  author,  “  Kate  the  Curst,”  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  to  appear.  • 
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invitation.  “  Schlegel,  likewise,  calls  him  “  amiable  and  nobly  dis¬ 
posed,  but  easily  seduced.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bianca  scenes 
have  led  Snider,  Clarke  and  Campbell  to  animadvert  upon  his  evil 
way  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  drinking  was,  as  he  says,  a 
mere  obligation  of  ”  courtesy  ” ;  and  his  affair  with  Bianca  was  a 
commonplace  convention  expected  by  his  age  and  social  class,  quite 
as  his  bravery  and  amiable  manners  were  expected  of  a  gentleman ; 
and  Elizabethans  would  hardly  have  blamed  him  for  the  two  former 
any  more  than  for  the  latter.  Bradley  sweeps  away  all  difficulties 
by  associating  Cassio’s  character  with  Emilia’s  and  declaring  that 
they  “  hardly  require  analysis,”  and  that  he  is  “  lovable.”  *  None  of 
these  comments  does  much  to  explain  Cassio’s  part  in  the  play,  his 
earlier  military  career  of  which  lago  is  so  critical,  his  unfortunate 
susceptibility  to  wine,  the  courtly  graces  that  make  him  the  fit  go- 
between  in  Othello’s  suit  and  then  so  fatally  lay  him  open  to  the 
Moor’s  suspicions,  and  the  affair  with  Bianca  that  Shakespeare 
develops  from  a  mere  hint  in  Cinthio.  The  present  writer  has  else¬ 
where  discussed  Cassio’s  purely  military  career  in  relation  to 
Othello ;  ^  but  Cassio’s  personal  character  and  actions  have  not  been 
studied  in  their  inter-relationship  to  ascertain  how  far  their  combina¬ 
tion  in  one  individual  is  mere  chance,  as  in  Cinthio,  how  far  it  is 
motivated  and  united  as  a  whole.  Is  Cassio  really  the  pale  and 
dubious  figure  that  critics  have  taken  for  granted;  or  has  he  that 
integrated  truth  of  character  that  gives  him  the  very  breath  of  life  ? 

To  the  Elizabethans  as  to  Chaucer,  and  indeed  in  any  highly 
organized  society  with  a  rather  fixed  class-system,  a  man  was  first 
and  foremost  an  examplar  of  his  status  and  profession;  and  the 
Renaissance  associated  certain  humors  and  bodily  states  with  certain 
activities  and  walks  of  life.  During  the  course  of  the  play,  Cassio 
is  clearly  a  soldier,  and  furthermore  no  mere  civilian  soldier-for- 
the-nonce,  indeed  not  a  native  bom  Venetian,  but  a  professional 
mercenary  such  as  abounded  in  the  Italian  armies  of  the  time.  lago, 
to  be  sure,  damns  him  as  a  ”  Florentine  ”  and  an  ”  rithmetician  ” ; 
but  these  charges  were  rather  praise ;  for  foreigners  were  more  to  be 
trusted  in  high  command  than  natives  who  might  usurp  the  govera- 

*A.  C  Bradley,  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  Lotxion,  1924,  237,  239. 

'  See  the  present  author,  “  Captain  General  Othello,”  Anglia,  XLIII,  296  et  seq. 
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ment,  Machiavelli's  treatise  had  established  Florence  as  a  leader  ia 
the  new  theory  of  military  science,  and  the  growing  use  of  artillery 
more  and  more  required  the  training  of  officers  in  mathematici 
lago’s  further  charge  that  Cassio  had  “  never  set  a  sqtiadron  in  the 
field  ”  and  so  knew  nothing  of  practical  soldiering  demands  investi¬ 
gation.  lago  could  not  but  be  prejudiced  against  his  professional 
rival ;  and,  moreover,  the  sincerity  of  his  statement  is  impugned  by 
his  later  remarks  that  Cassio  is  “  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar," ' 
and  that  he  fills  his  f^e  “with  great  ability.”*  Every  indicatioo 
outside  the  speeches  of  lago  points  to  Cassio’s  being  an  experienced 
and  thorough-going  soldier.  Othello  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
wars ;  ^*  and  Cassio  knew  him  intimately :  Desdemona  declares  that 
Othello  had  “  long  ”  known  him ;  his  anxiety  for  Othello’s  safety  “ 
argues  close  friendship ;  Othello  calls  him  “  Michael  ”  and  “  Good 
Michael  ” ;  though  ignorant  of  his  general’s  marriage,^*  he  had 
assisted  in  the  wooing  “  very  oft,”  and  known  of  his  love  “  from 
first  to  last.”^*  Cassio,  therefore,  knew  Othello  so  well  that  they 
must  have  seen  considerable  service  together ;  and  Othello  deliberately 
made  him  his  officer.  Moreover,  Cassio  is  business-like  in  setting 
the  watch  ;^*  and,  most  significant  of  all,  the  Signory  of  Venice, 
which  had  a  European  reputation  for  shrewd  efficiency,  made  him  at 
the  end  of  the  tragedy  the  governor  of  warlike  Cyprus.  Thereftxe, 
despite  lago’s  slurs,  one  cannot  doubt  the  Florentine’s  profidency, 
not  only  in  the  new  theory,  but  also  in  the  practical  art  of  war.  As  a 
professional  soldier,  Cassio  belonged  under  the  astral  influence  of 
the  i^anet  Mars;  the  humor  bile  should  predominate  in  his  body; 
and  his  disposition  should  be  choleric.^*  Indeed,  he  is  twice  described 
as  “  choleric  ”  in  the  play.^'  The  appropriateness  of  this  humor  to 
Cassio’s  professional  career  suggests  that  Shakespeare  used  it  also 
to  motivate  and  explain  his  private  acts  and  character  and  thus  to 

*  Othello,  ed.  Aldis  Wright,  II,  iii,  114.  ”  Ibid.,  II,  iii,  1,  7,  and  180. 

•Ibid.,  Ill,  iii,  2S1.  I,  ii,  52. 

»•  Ibid.,  I,  iii,  83-85,  and  129  et  seq.  “  Ibid.,  Ill,  71  et  uq. 

“  Ibid.,  Ill,  Hi,  11.  “  Ibid.,  II,  in,  12. 

^*Ibid.,  II,  i,  43  passim. 

”L.  Lemnk,  Touchstone  of  Complexions,  tr.  Newton,  London,  1581,  leaf  23 t; 
C.  Dariot,  ludgement  of  the  Storres,  London,  1598,  sigs.  C  4v  and  D  3r. 

OtheUo,  II,  i.  260,  266. 
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his  personality  coherence  and  unity.  Such  an  investigation  is 
the  problem  of  the  present  study. 

Most  significant  in  this  regard  is  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of 
Cassio’s  drunkenness.  The  scene  is  crucial  in  the  tragedy  and  so 
required  careful  motivation:  without  it,  the  Lieutenant  would  not 
have  been  dismissed ;  Desdemona  would  not  have  pled  for  his  rein¬ 
statement;  and  so  Othello’s  jealousy  would  not  have  been  aroused. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  Cassio  has  already  had  “  one 
cup  ” ;  and,  though  wine  has  no  great  alcoholic  content  and  Cassio’s 
cup  was  “  craftily  qualified,”  he  quickly  shows  the  effects  of  the 
potations  that  lago  plies  him  with.  He  knows  his  ”  weakness,”  and 
blames  it  on  his  ”  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking  ” :  in 
this,  he  would  seem  to  refer  to  his  choleric  physique  and  cast  of 
mind;  and  contemporary  medicine  supports  such  an  assumption. 
Choler  was  hot  and  dry,^*  and  so  reinforced  and  multiplied  the 
“  unnatural  heate  ”  of  wine ;  **  wine,  like  choler  is  described  as 
“  buminge  ” ;  ”  and  yoimg  men  are  urged  to  avoid  it  because  “  you 
must  not  put  fire  to  fire.”  ”  Its  heat,  moreover,  caused  ”  inordinate 
thirst  ”  *•  and  made  men  “  drunkards.”  **  Thus  when  lago  declares 
that  every  night  Cassio  is  accustomed  to  drink  himself  to  sleep,** 
his  statement,  though  it  is  probably  a  lie,  is  not  unreasonable. 
Choler,  in  short,  caused  drunkenness ;  and  drunkenness  caused  choler ; 
and  Eliabethan  writers,  therefore,  urged  men  of  this  humor  to  avoid 
rich  food  and  stror^;  drink  **  and  especially  red  wine ;  ”  and,  in 
Shakespeare’s  Shrew,  Kate  is  cured  of  her  choler  by  a  course  of 
starvation  and  plain  diet. 

Indeed,  the  effects  of  drink  and  of  choler  were  so  similar  that 

“Dariot,  op.  cU.,  sig.  D4;  T.  Walkington,  OpHck  Glasse,  London,  [1631?],  76. 

**Booke  of  tht  Vst  of  Sicke  Men,  app.  to  Bvlleins  Bulwarke,  London,  1579, 
{oL22. 

'^Regimen  Sanitatis  Salem*,  London,  1575,  fol.  31  r. 

"T.  Cogan,  Houen  of  Health,  London,  1605  {ed.  princ.  1584),  211. 

"Batman  vppon  Bartholome,  London,  1587,  leaf  25r. 

**  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3r. 

“  Othello,  II,  iii,  121. 

"N.  Coeifleteau,  Table  of  Humane  Passions,  London,  1621,  612;  Walkington, 
Optick  Glasse  of  Hvmors,  London,  1639,  104,  108;  and  W.  Vaughan,  Directions 
for  Health,  London,  1633,  135. 

"  Cogan,  op.  cit.,  206. 
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they  reinforced  each  other ;  and  lago,  to  raise  the  “  mutiny  "  that 
would  ruin  the  Lieutenant,  planned  on  just  this  combination  of 
martial  choler  and  “  flowing  cups  ”  ”  not  only  in  Cassio  but  also  in 
the  “  Three  lads  of  Cyprus  ”  who  drank  with  him :  they  also  were 
soldiers  and  so  prestimably  choleric;  they  also  were  partly  drunk; 
and  Coeffeteau  specially  warns  choleric  persons  from  association  with 
others  of  like  disposition.**  Cassio  himself  later  admits  that  he  was 
tmder  the  influence  of  “  dnmkenness  ”  and  “  wrath,”  and  so  de¬ 
generated  from  a  “  sensible  man  ”  to  “  a  fool  ”  and  then  ”  a  beast.”  " 
Popular  science  of  the  day  recc^ized  the  close  similarity  of  the 
effects  of  wine  and  choler ;  and  Coeffeteau  declares  that  the  former 
augments  the  latter  by  beclouding  the  reason.**  The  hot,  dry  humor 
made  one  ”  vnstable  ”  yet  “  obstinate,”  **  and  it  caused  “  furie  ” 
and  even  “  murther  ” ;  **  it  incited  to  “  brawling,”  ruined  friendships 
and  weakened  the  commonwealth.**  The  effects  of  wine  are  described 
in  somewhat  similar  terms:  Wright  divides  drunkards  into  types: 
“  some  are  mery  mad,  some  melancholy  mad,  some  furious,  othen 
fainting  .  .  .  ” ;  **  Lemnie,  likewise,  describes  the  “  cupshot,”  some 
as  “  contentious  and  brawling,”  some  “  still,”  some  moody,  some 
“  verye  blabbatiue,”  and  some  ”  weeping,  howling.”  **  Adams  com¬ 
pares  drunkenness  with  madness,  and  adds  that  the  higher  in  life  the 
person  is  “  the  greater  the  fault  ” ;  **  Burton  likens  its  violence  to 
that  of  love-mania,  and  says  that  both  ”  make  us  forget  all  honesty, 
shame  and  common  civility  ” ;  **  and  Cogan  remarks  on  the  drunk¬ 
ard’s  forgetfulness  that  was  so  essential  to  lago’s  schemes.**  As 

**  Othello,  II,  i.  261  et  seq.,  II,  ii,  44  et  seq. 

**  Coeffeteau,  op.  cit.,  623. 

**  Othello,  II,  iii,  286  et  seq. 

Coeffetetau,  op.  eit.,  612. 

*•  J.  Huarte,  Examen  de  Ingenios,  tr.  R.  Carew,  London,  1604,  57 ;  and  T.  HyD, 
Art  of  Phisiognomy,  app.  to  2nd  ed.  of  Contemplation  of  Mankinde,  London,  1571, 
leaf  8v. 

**  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3r;  Coeffeteau,  op.  cit.,  602;  L.  Lemnie,  Touchstone  tf 
Complexions,  London,  1581,  leaf  23t. 

**  J.  Downame,  Spiritual  Physicke,  London,  1600,  leaves,  49,  56v  and  57. 

**  T.  W[right],  Passions  of  the  Minde,  London,  1601,  207. 

**  Lemnie,  op.  cit.,  leaf  149r. 

**  T.  Adams,  Diseases  of  the  Sovle,  London,  1616,  15. 

“  R.  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  III,  2,  4. 

••  Cogan,  op.  cit.,  209-10. 
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Cfin  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  under  the  influence,  he  shows  by 
turns  most  of  these  characteristics :  at  first,  he  is  “  mery  mad,”  and 
declares  lago’s  ditty  “  'Fore  God,  an  excellent  song  ” ;  then  he  sud¬ 
denly  objects  to  the  festivities,  and  turns  religious  and  moody ;  then 
he  starts  to  quarrel  with  lago  over  a  casual  remark ;  and,  when  he 
meets  Roderigo  a  moment  later  off  the  stage,  he  vents  this  truculent 
humor  on  him ;  they  fight  and  the  ”  mutiny  ”  that  lago  plarmed  is 
under  way.  No  wonder  that  military  authorities  inveighed  so  bitterly 
against  heavy  drinking  among  the  choleric  men  of  Mars.**  Of 
course,  Shakespeare  could  easily  have  modelled  Cassio’s  intoxication 
on  examples  from  real  life ;  but  lago’s  use  of  the  term  choleric  and 
the  similarity  to  contemporary  scientific  works  suggests  that  the 
dramatist  was  somewhat  cognizant  of  the  popular  theories  on  the 
subject,  and  that  he  deliberately  made  Cassio  choleric  in  order  to 
give  verisimilitude  to  his  rapid  and  violent  intoxication. 

Shakespeare,  furthermore,  with  his  usual  economy  of  dramaturgy, 
uses  this  drinking  scene,  not  only  to  further  the  plot  but  also  to 
display  yet  another,  deeper  aspect  of  Cassio’s  choleric  nature.  The 
Elizabethans  believed  in  the  Latin  saying,  ”  In  vino  veritas  ” ;  and 
both  Wright  and  Vaughan  remark  that  the  drunken  man  shows  his 
true  inner  self.*^  Pride  and  self-love  were  commonly  imputed  causes 
of  the  wrathful  disposition;**  and  Dariot  and  La  Primaudaye 
describe  the  choleric  type  as  “  desirous  of  honours.”  **  Just  this 
pride  of  place  and  sense  of  dignity,  by  a  fine  irony,  are  evident  in 
d»e  very  action  that  ruins  Cassio  and  takes  from  him  that  place. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  very  sense  of  the  proprieties  demanded  by  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  first  obliges  him  to  drink.  A  soldier’s  honor  was  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  stock  in  trade ;  **  and  lago  seems  entirely  con¬ 
vincing  when  he  imputes  the  brawl  to  some  “  indignity  ”  that  Cassio 
had  suffered.**  As  Cassio  grows  more  inebriated,  he  becomes  more 

**  See  the  present  writer,  “  Captain  General  Othello,”  loc.  cit. 

“Wright,  op.  eit.,  208;  and  Vaughan,  op.  cii.,  26  et  seq. 

“Adams,  op.  cit.,  40;  J.  Downame,  op.  cit.,  leaves  59-60;  L.  B.  Campbell, 
;  Shaktspeare’s  Tragic  Heroes,  Cambridge,  1930,  182. 

“Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3v;  P.  de  la  Primaudaye,  French  Academy,  London, 
1S86,  313-4. 

“  See  the  present  writer,  “  ‘  Honest  lago,’  ”  P.  M.  L.  A.,  XLVI,  731-2. 

!  “OtW/o.  II,  iii,  236-38. 
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and  more  a  stickler  for  his  prerogatives  as  Lieutenant,  not  merdj 
on  earth  but  even  after  death ;  and  his  maudlin  wanderings,  as  an 
expression  of  his  real  subconscious  mind  show  him  tenacious  of 
discipline  and  arrogant  in  his  pride  of  rank.  Thus  Cassio,  espedaOj 
when  half-drowned  in  drink,  displays  the  chderic  traits  that  were 
basic  in  his  nature :  he  was  genuinely  choleric  and  not,  like  Corporal 
Nym,**  a  mere  pretender  to  the  humor  for  professional  reasons. 

Not  only  does  Cassio  fall  under  the  influence  with  great  rapidity, 
but  he  recovers  almost  as  fast.  This  seems  partly  due  to  the  shod 
of  his  dismissal,  partly  to  the  comparatively  brief  duration  of 
drunkenness  from  wine,*^  and  perhaps  most  of  all  to  his  particular 
type  of  choler.  Elizabethan  writers  divide  the  malady  into  two  or 
three  distinct  varieties:  Vaughan  finds  two  sorts  of  choleric  disposi¬ 
tion,  the  “  open  ”  and  the  “  hidden,”  “  the  latter  the  more  dangerous; 
Coeffeteau  and  Downame,  following  Aristotle,  add  a  third,  whidi  is 
especially  violent,  and  allowed  no  rest  until  it  accomplished  the 
desired  revenge.**  In  these  three  categories,  Cassio’s  choler  is  of 
the  first  and  least  dangerous  sort;  whei'.'as  lago’s  is  the  second," 
and  Othello’s  is  the  third.  Indeed,  the  contrasting  effects  of  their 
predominant  bile  on  these  three  soldiers  present  in  vivid  dramatic 
form  a  full  and  illuminating  treatise  on  the  choleric  type. 

Renaissance  society  and  government,  faced  with  the  breakdown  of 
feudalism  and  the  Church,  were  largely  maintained  by  the  prestige 
of  the  ruling  classes,  a  prestige  that  had  to  be  guarded  jealously; 
and  even  one’s  safety  on  the  streets,  turbulent  and  unregulated  by 
police,  required  a  reputation  for  manliness  and  swordsmanship,  or 
else  any  swaggerer,  for  the  mere  sake  of  exalting  his  own  fame, 
might  subject  one  to  insult  and  even  physical  violence.  For  a  soldier, 
reputation  was  an  essential  part  of  his  stock-in-trade ;  and  this  theme 
of  tarnished  reputation  re-appears  again  and  again  throughout  the 
play :  it  motivates  lago’s  revenge ;  **  it  leaves  Othello  no  choice  but 

**  See  the  present  author,  “  The  Humor  of  Corporal  Nym,”  Skak.  Auoc.  BtdL, 
XIII,  131  et  seq. 

"  Regimen,  cit.  supra,  fol.  55r. 

**  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  136. 

**  Coeffeteau,  op.  cit.,  571  et  seq. ;  Downame,  op.  cit.,  leaf  39v. 

**  See  the  present  author,  “  The  Jealousy  of  lago,”  about  to  appear. 

Othello,  III,  iii,  159  et  seq. 

**  See  the  present  author,  “  ‘  Honest  lago,'  ’*  P.  M.  L.  A.,  XLVI,  724  et  seq. 
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to  kill  his  wife ;  and  it  makes  Cassio  strain  every  nerve  to  regain 
his  lost  position.  His  drunken  brawl  leaves  him  “  penitent,”  **  and 
lery  bitter  over  his  lost  prestige ;  “  the  contempt  of  others,  especially 
“  the  baser  sort  ”  was  a  potent  cause  of  choler ;  **  Cassio  reproaches 
himself  bitterly  at  having  been  ”  so  slight,  so  drunken,  so  indiscreet 
an  oflScer  ” ;  **  and  his  bitterness  lasts  for  days.*^  Thus  the  rash 
choler  in  his  nature,  brought  to  the  surface  by  wine,  gives  place  to 
the  less  obvious  but  lasting  choler  that  arose  from  his  disgrace. 

This  disgrace,  at  the  subtle  suggestion  of  lago,  makes  him  apply 
to  Desdemona  for  re-instatement;  and,  in  his  relations  with  her 
and  in  his  subsequent  relations  with  the  jealous  Moor,  the  crucial 
traits  of  his  character  are  his  courtliness  and  wit :  they  made  him  the 
proper  go-between  in  the  wooing ;  and  they  later  make  him  the  proper 
subject  for  the  deluded  husband’s  doubts.  Though  the  sanguine 
type  was  supposed  to  be  especially  handsome  and  elegant  of  matmer, 
the  dioleric  sort,  who  were  also  warm  by  nature,  were  thought  to 
share  somewhat  in  these  happy  characteristics:  Ptolemy  describes 
those  under  the  influence  of  Mars  as  “  stiu-dy  ”  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye ; "  and  Dariot,  as  “of  a  f  ayre  colour.”  ”  Even  lago,  who 
generally  traduces  Cassio,  credits  him  “  a  person  and  a  smooth  dis¬ 
pose,”  •*  refers  to  his  “  dvil  and  humane  seeming,”  calls  him 
“  handsome  ”  and  “  young,”  “  and  declares  him,  as  if  he  were  of 
the  sanguine  Romeo-type,**  the  very  lover  for  the  charming  Desde- 
mona.**  Indeed,  lago  seems  to  envy  him  not  only  for  his  learning 
and  his  place,  but  also  because  he  “  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 
That  makes  me  ugly.”  **  Cassio’s  own  elegance  of  manner  does  not 

"OtluUo.  Ill,  iii,  69. 

**  Ibid.,  II,  ii,  291  et  seq. ;  II,  iii,  251  pastim. 

"Coeffeteau,  op.  eit.,  5M,  576,  and  5W. 

"OtMlo.  II,  ui,  147-148;  II,  iii,  269-70. 

"Ibid.,  Ill,  iv,  177. 

"Ptolemy,  Tetrabiblos,  tr.  Ashmand,  London,  1822,  149. 

"  Dariot,  op.  cit.,  sig.  D  3v. 

"Othello.  I,  ui,  291-92  and  386. 

"Ibid..  II,  i,  235-36. 

"Ibid..  II,  i,  242. 

"  See  die  present  author,  “  Shakespeare’s  *  Star-Crossed  Lovers,’  ”  /?.  E.  S.,  XV, 
16  it  uq. 

"Othello.  II,  i.  233-34. 

"Ibid..  V,  1,  23. 
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belie  these  words,  especially  in  his  entertainment  of  Desdemona;** 
and  he  even  thinks  to  supply  music  for  the  newly  married  pair  ”  His 
accomplishments  appear  especially  in  his  courtly  wit ;  and  such  nimble 
dexterity  of  mind  was  associated  with  the  choleric  type :  melandioiy 
was  supposed  to  produce  wit ;  but  Huarte  quotes  Galen  to  the  effect 
that  the  choleric  type,  which  was  likewise  dry  in  bodily  humor,  was 
even  more  notable  in  this  regard ;  **  and  he  also  cited  Aristotle  to 
the  effect  that  physical  heat  produced  a  keen  and  ready  wit.**  The 
Arcandam,  moreover,  declares  that  choler  makes  men  “  prompt  of 
wit.”  lago,  perhaps  with  something  of  jealous  envy,  calls  Cassio 
“  a  knave  very  voluble  ” ;  and,  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
Desdemona,  he  shows  himself  a  master  of  the  “  conceited”  style  so 
popular  at  the  time :  indeed,  his  speech  occasionally  “  paragons 
description.”  He  knows  his  own  superiority  to  lago  in  this  regard, 
and  excuses  the  latter  as  a  “  soldier  ”  rather  than  a  “  scholar.” " 
Thus  Cassio’s  wit,  as  well  as  his  drunkenness,  arises  from  his  humor. 

Another  characteristic  that  the  choleric  was  supposed  to  share 
with  the  hot  sanguine  type  was  sexual  vigor :  Batman  declares  that 
choler  ”  prouoketh  to  ye  works  of  Venus  ” ;  ^*  Huarte  notes  that  “  in 
the  matter  of  women  such  a  one  hath  no  bridle  nor  ho”;”  and 
Cassio’s  youth  and  the  heat  of  the  Italian  climate  would  augment  this 
tendency.”  One  might,  therefore,  expect,  as  lago  did,  that  Casao 
might  fall  in  love,  not  only  with  Emilia  but  even  with  Desdemmu; 
and  he  sounds  Cassio  out  upon  this  very  point,  apparently  in  hopes 
of  a  situation  parallel  to  that  of  Paolo  and  Francesca.  The  relations 
of  Cassio  and  Desdemona,  however,  are  entirely  comme  il  font :  the 
two  generally  use  you  in  private  conversation;  and  their  attitudes 


•*  Ibid.,  II,  i,  166  et  seq. 

”  Ibid.,  Ill,  I 

“  J.  Huarte,  op.  cit.,  ed  1594,  72. 

"  Ibid.,  57,  26,  120,  203-4. 

**  The  Most  Excellent  Booke  of  Arcandam,  London,  1592,  sig.  M  2r. 

”  Othello.  II,  i,  234. 

^  Ibid.,  II,  i,  61  et  seq.;  Ill,  hr.  111  et  seq. 

Ibid.,  II,  i,  164-5.  Too  affected  a  manner,  however,  as  Shakespeare’s  Osric 
shows,  was  not  admired.  Ci  Wright,  op.  cit.,  212-3. 

**  Batman,  ed.  1582,  leaf  32v. 

"  Huarte,  ed.  1594,  280. 

**  Burton,  Anatomy,  III,  2,  2,  4;  and  III,  2,  2,  L 
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toward  one  another  are  consonant  with  all  the  proprieties.  Indeed, 
Shakespeare  may  have  developed  the  part  of  Bianca  partly  to  show 
that  Cassio’s  desires  had  another  outlet.  This  relationship  of  officer 
and  courtezan  was  a  commonly  accepted  convention  of  army  life ;  ’’ 
and  the  Elizabethans,  following  the  double  standard  of  morals  as 
they  did,  would  not  have  blamed  Cassio.  She  dotes  on  him ;  but 
he  considers  her  a  “  bauble,”  and  would  not  dream  of  marrying 
her.*®  The  choleric  type  were  “  inconstant  ” ;  and  Cassio  has  no 
notion  of  fixing  his  affections,  especially  on  such  a  one  as  she ;  and 
he  neglects  her  whenever  he  pleases.  Thus  Cassio’s  relations  with 
both  Desdemona  and  Bianca  are  consistent  with  his  humor,  the 
former  in  the  wit  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  latter  in  the 
casual  inconstancy  of  his  love. 

Cassio’s  every  major  action  in  the  tragedy  clearly  springs  from, 
or  at  least  accords  with,  the  Elizabethan  concept  of  the  choleric  type ; 
and,  since  lago  plainly  calls  him  “  choleric  ”  early  in  the  play,  and 
since  these  medico-psychological  concepts  were  a  popular  common¬ 
place,  one  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  made 
Cassio  choleric  in  order  to  give  motivation  to  his  part  in  the  plot: 
he  is  a  fighter  by  profession,  and  so  much  better  fighter  than 
Roderigo  that  he  can  kill  him  though  taken  by  surprise ;  he  is  quickly 
susceptible  to  wine ;  he  values  above  all  his  honor  and  his  reputation ; 
he  has  wit  and  courtliness  with  Desdemona,  and  in  relation  to  Bianca 
shows  his  inconstant,  passionate  nature.  lago,  in  his  plots,  plays 
on  this  choleric  nature  of  Cassio :  in  the  drinking  scene,  he  succeeds ; 
m  the  hope  that  Cassio  and  Desdemona  may  actually  fall  in  love,  he 
is  disappointed.  This  subtle  study  is  by  no  means  Shakespeare’s 
first  in  the  psychology  of  choler :  Petruchio  **  and  Corporal  Nym  •* 
assume  the  humor  for  their  convenience ;  Falstaff  drinks  sweet  wine 
to  maintain  his  military  choler  when  he  has  passed  that  time  of  life ; 

”  See  the  present  author,  “  Captain  General  Othello,”  loc.  cit.,  304. 

^Othello,  IV,  i,  110  passim. 

^Ihid.,  IV,  i,  133. 

**  Ibid.,  IV,  i,  115  et  seq. 

Arcandam,  ed.  cit.,  sig.  M  2r. 

"  See  the  present  author,  “  ‘  Kate  the  Curst,’  ”  loc.  cit. 

**  See  the  present  author,  “  The  Humor  of  Corporal  Nym,”  loc.  cit. 

**  See  Ruth  Sims,  “  The  Green  Old  Age  of  Falstaff,”  loc.  cit. 
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Capulet  and  Montagu  show  choler  lingering  in  old  age ;  **  and  Laertes 
is  the  choleric  type  in  the  full  flush  of  impetuous  youth.**  These 
studies  prepared  Shakespeare  for  the  conception  of  Cassio,  the 
soldier-gallant  of  the  Renaissance,  whose  breeding  and  profession 
are  so  nicely  integrated  at  once  to  his  speech  and  action  in  the  play 
and  to  the  choler  of  his  mind  and  body. 


t 

••  See  the  present  author,  “  Shakespeare’s  ‘  Star-Crossed  Lovers,’ "  loe.  dL 
'*  See  the  present  author.  The  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare’s  Audience,  Durham,  N.  C, 
1938,  61  passim. 
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list  circularized  to  libraries.  However,  the  catalogues  of  many  im¬ 
portant  libraries  (BM,  BN,  DCL,  CtY,  Bod.,  CaMM-Os,  CSmH, 
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45.  Abraham,  Jaynes  Johnston.  Lettsom.  His  life,  times,  friends 
and  descendants.  London,  William  Heinemann,  1933,  4°,  xx, 
498  pp. 

This  volume  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  efforts  to  raise  a  monument  to 
Howard  before  his  death  and  contains  reproductions  of  many  of  the  letters  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  Tht  Gtntltmen’s  Magaxine  by  Howard,  Lettsom,  rt 
cettra.  [F]. 

46.  Aikin,  J[ohn].  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Howard.  Universal 
Magazine,  1790,  86,  152. 

A  short  poem  beginning,  “  Howard,  thy  task  is  done,  thy  Master  calls,”  and  signed, 
“J.  Aikin,  M.  D.” 


•  See  tiiis  Bulletin,  1939,  VoL  vn.  No.  5,  pp.  486-534. 
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47.  Aikin,  John.  A  view  of  the  character  and  public  services  of 
the  late  John  Howard,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  London,  J.  John¬ 
son,  1792,  8®,  248  pp.,  portr. 

At  least  three  English  editions  appeared  of  this  excellent  biography  of  John  Howard. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Aikin  was  closely  associated  with  Howard  all  durioi 
the  writing  and  printing  of  his  works.  As  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  his  day, 
Aiktn’s  opinions  are  to  be  highly  regarded.  This  account  is  one  of  the  chief  sourcei 
for  all  subsequent  biographies.  The  first  edition  was  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rev., 
1792,  8,  297-309,  and  it  was  described  as  selling  for  3s.  6d.  [F]. 

48.  - .  Another  edition.  Philadelphia,  John  Ormrod,  1794,  196 

[5]  pp.,  portr. 

On  pp.  187-196  is  found  a  subscribers’  list  Hayley’s  Ode  is  reprinted  on  pp.  167-18S. 
The  last  5  pages  are  advertisements.  [F]. 

49.  - .  Another  issue.  Boston,  Manning  and  Loring,  1794, 8°, 

viii,  [2],  10-178  pp. 

The  Ode  by  Hayley  is  on  pp.  163-178,  bearing  date  of  1795. 

50.  - .  Another  issue.  New  York,  David  Huntington,  1814, 

12®  (8  X  14  cm.),  180  pp. 

The  Ode  by  Hayley  occupies  pp.  161-172. 

51.  - .  French  trans.  Vie  de  Jean  Howard.  CiUbre  philaor 

thrope  anglais,  ou  caractkre  et  services  publics  de  ce  bienfaitevr 
des  prisonniers.  Paris,  Decade  philosophique,  1796,  173  [3]  pp. 

The  translator  was  A.  M.  H.  Boulard,  who  was  obviously  well  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  editions  of  Howard’s  writings.  The  text  of  Aikin’s  biography  is  profusely 
annotated  by  M.  Boulard.  (See  copy  in  B.  N.)  Another  edition  of  this  translatioo 
(1806,  12*)  is  noted  in  Panckoucke,  DicHonaire  des  sciences  nUdicales  and  in 
Biographie  nniverselle,  but  no  copy  has  been  found. 

52.  - .  (jerman  trans.  Leben  Character  und  Verdienste  John 

Howard^ s.  Esq.  der  Menschen  Freundes.  Leipzig,  J.  S.  Heinsius 
und  Sohn,  1792,  214  [2]  pp.,  frontispiece. 

A  teacher  of  Erlangen,  Johann  Christian  Fick,  was  the  translator  and  the  volume  is 
dedicated  to  D.  Georg  Friedrich  Seiler,  professor  of  theology.  The  Hayley  Ode  has 
also  been  translated.  Of  Howard,  Herr  Fick  says,  “  denn  auch  wir  Deutsdie  haba 
den  von  seiner  Landsleuten  so  allgemein  anerkannten  Verdiensten  Howard’s  is 
Bezidiung  auf  Gefang.  .  .  .” 

53.  [Aikin,  John].  General  biography;  or  lives,  critical  and  his¬ 
torical  by  John  Aikin,  Thomas  Morgan  and  William  Johnston. 
London,  T.  Davison,  1804,  10  vols. 

In  voL  5,  pp.  273-297,  Aikin  writes  an  excellent  short  sketch  of  Howard  for  this 
monumental  dictionary  of  which  he  was  the  principal  editor.  He  aptly  descrdxs 
Howard  as  “  one  of  diat  small  class  of  men  who  have  perpetuated  their  names  by 
the  good  diey  have  done  to  their  fellow-creatures  ”  and  says  of  his  work  on  Prittmi 
.  .  .  “As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  world  was  astonished  at  the  mass  of  valuaUe 
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nattrials  accumulated  by  a  private  unaided  individual,  through  a  course  of  pro¬ 
digious  labour,  and  at  the  constant  hazard  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  infectious 
diseases  prevalent  in  the  scenes  of  his  enquiries.  The  cool  good  sense  and  modera- 
tioo  of  his  narrative,  contrasted  with  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which  must  have 
impelled  him  to  his  tmdertaking,  were  not  less  admired;  and  he  was  immediately 
regarded  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  the  age,  and  the  leader  in  all 
plant  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  that  wretched  part  of  the  community  for  whom 
he  interested  himself.  .  . 

54.  Anon.  The  protection  of  Providence:  an  ode.  Sacred  to  the 
foine  of  Mr.  Howard.  London,  T.  Cadell  and  G.  Nicoll,  1787, 4®, 
19  pp. 

A  well  printed  eulogy  b^inning  “  Why  this  sudden  sacred  dread :  ”  with  several 
looses  on  Howard,  biblical  quotations,  etc.  It  has  a  short  prose  preface  pre¬ 
senting  the  object  of  die  Ode. 

55.  Anon.  The  vindication  of  fame.  An  ode  in  honour  of  John 
Howard.  London,  1786. 

This  is  an  item  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rev.,  1786,  75,  392,  and  it  appears  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  Catalogue. 

56.  Anon.  A  tour  sentimental  and  descriptive  through  the  United 
Provinces . . .  With  some  observations  on  the  Howardian  system. 
1788,  120  pp. 

A  contemporary  comment  upon  Howard’s  plan  of  prison  reform;  the  only  copy 
traced  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

57.  Anon.  Authentische  Nachrichten  von  dem  Leben  und  den 
tnenschen  freundlichen  Bemiihungen  des  verstorbenen  John 
Howards,  Esq.  Mitglied  der  Konigl.  Societal  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  London.  Hannoverisches  Magazin,  1790  (October)  28,  No. 
85,  columns  1345-1360,  and  No.  86,  columns  1341-1376. 

A  well  written  and  rather  full  account  of  Howard’s  life  and  writings.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  Gmnan  translation  of  Prisons  (see  No.  9),  and  also  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  edition  of  Prisons  (No.  4),  but  there  is  no  critical  account  of  his  influence 
in  Gennany. 

58.  Anon.  Notes  of  a  conversation  held  with  Mr.  Howard  in 
May  1789.  European  Magazine,  1790,  17,  163-165. 

An  account  with  interesting  comments  on  Howard’s  habits  of  living,  his  avoidance 
of  letters  of  introduction,  his  idea  of  the  Turks,  the  Berlin  police,  ^e  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  the  Emperor  of  (^rmany.  Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  had  read 
little  on  the  subject  of  the  plague  nor  had  he  read  Darwin’s  lines  in  the  Botanic 
garden.  There  was  no  indication  of  the  identity  of  Mr.  Howard’s  interviewer. 
Mr.  Reginald  Hill  of  the  Bodleian  Library  reports  a  4-page  folder,  2  copies  of 
which  were  fotmd  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  Prisons  (No.  1),  one  bearing  the  name 
“Dr.  Heberdea”  Tliese  are  identical  with  the  European  Magaxine  item. 

59.  Anon.  The  life  of  the  late  John  Howard,  Esq.,  with  a  review 
of  his  travels.  T 6  the  above  work,  as  confirming  Mr.  Howard’s 
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ideas  of  the  effects  of  solitary  imprisonment,  is  annexed  the  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  paper  of  the  World,  on  the  case  of  SaviUe, 
tried  at  Chelmsford  for  murder.  .  .  .  London,  printed  for  die 
author  and  may  be  had  of  J.  Ridgway,  1790,  viii,  88  pp. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  title  (appearing  on  pp.  78-84),  “Vena 
to  the  memory  of  John  Howard  Esq.,”  are  printed  on  pp.  85-W.  There  is  a  half- 
title  indicating  also  that  the  pamphlet  sold  for  2s.  6d.  Edward  Topham  is  the 
author  of  the  letter  on  solitai^  confinement  The  volume  was  reviewed  in  the 
Monthly  Rev.,  1790,  j,  471-2,  but  no  hint  of  authorship  has  been  traced.  A  few 
biographical  details  are  recorded  with  a  full  account  of  Howard’s  influence  oa 
contemporary  legislation  and  practice,  and  a  review  of  prison  conditions  in  the 
countries  he  visi^  [F] 

60.  Anon.  Anecdotes  of  the  life  and  character  of  John  Howard. 
Written  by  a  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  with  that  celebrated 
philanthropist  gave  him  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  particulars  not  generally  known.  London,  Hookham,  Sewall, 
and  Mrs.  Harlow,  1790,  8®  in  fours,  41  pp.,  frontispiece. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  he  is  not  a  writer,  but  is  presenting  these 
few  anecdotes  which  he  thinks  “  will  prove  not  unentertaining.”  A  brief  record  of 
Howard’s  life  and  acts  of  kindness  to  various  persons  in  distress  follows.  The 
volume  sold  for  2s.  and  was  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rev.,  1790,  3,  471-2.  The 
frontispiece  is  based,  according  to  an  explanatory  note,  on  a  p^il  sketch  made  tqr 
a  lady  who  lived  for  some  mmiths  underneath  the  same  roof  with  Mr.  Howard.  It 
depicts  Howard  in  a  prison  and  was  also  used  in  several  of  the  anonymous  19tt 
century  biographies.  [FI. 

61.  Anon.  The  life  of  John  Howard,  Esquire,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S. 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  W.  Thompson,  1790,  8®,  [4],  60  pp. 

The  author  of  this  short  biography,  whidi  appeared  just  after  Howard’s  death, 
quotes  frequently  from  Hosvard’s  writings,  prints  Aikin’s  (p.  21),  Darwin’s  (pp. 
50-51)  and  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  (pp.  59-60)  verses  on  Howard  and  gives  the  story  d 
the  movement  for  a  Howard  monument  [F] 

62.  Anon.  Authentic  memoirs  of  the  life  and  philanthropic  labours 
of  the  late  John  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  with  a  striking  likeness 
of  that  great  citizen  and  patriot  of  the  world  taken  from  a  large 
print  engraved  by  Mr.  Edmund  Scott,  from  an  original  painting 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Ellis.  Universal  Mag.,  1790, 
86,  169-174,  255-264,  portr. 

63.  Anon.  True  honour.  An  ode.  Occasioned  by  the  death  of 
John  Howard,  Esq.  London,  Robinsons,  1791,  4®,  6d. 

This  was  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rev.,  1791,  6,  230,  but  no  evidence  of  authorship 
was  found,  nor  has  any  copy  bera  trac^ 

64.  Anon.  A  pastoral  care.  A  didactic  poem  in  three  parts.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  junior  clergy.  London,  Hatchard,  1808,  8°,  174  pp. 

This  contains  a  panegyric  on  Howard  which  is  a  partial  versification  of  Burice’i 
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d^ogy  (See  No.  101).  It  is  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rev.  (2nd  ser.),  1809,  58, 
103-104  and  sold  for  12  s. 

65.  Anon.  John  Howard,  Encyc.  Brit.,  Edinburgh,  1815, 10,  648- 
651. 

An  almost  contemporaneous  account  which  quotes  extensively  from  Dr.  Palmer’s 
faoeral  sermon  (No.  165).  [F]. 

66.  Anon.  Select  biography.  The  life  of  John  Howard.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  lives  of  eminent  men  who  have  been  an  honour  to  their 
country.  London,  Watton  &  Jarvis,  179  pp.  [1821-22]. 

A  small  volume,  voL  2  of  a  series  of  13  volumes  which  appeared  between  1821-22. 

It  begins  “  John  Howard  was  bom  about  the  year  1727,”  etc. 

67.  Anon.  The  life  of  John  Howard  .  .  .  compiled  from  the  most 
authenticated  documents;  and  a  memoir  of  IV.  Venning.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Arch.  Allardice  &  Co.,  1825,  12®,  x,  289  pp. 

The  life  of  Howard  ends  on  p.  236.  No  evidence  of  authorship  was  found,  but 
the  volume  is  one  of  a  series  entitled  Eminent  philanthropists  and  was  dedicated 
in  October,  1825,  to  the  “  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline  and  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Imprisoned  Debtors.” 

68.  Anon.  Life  of  John  Howard.  The  Youth's  Instructor  and 
Guardian,  1828,  6  [Sept.].  See  below. 

Parts  of  a  life  of  Howard  are  found  on  pp.  337-343,  385-395,  438-449,  480-495  and 
547-555.  This  American  periodical  ran  through  a  few  volumes  but  a  complete  set 
was  not  located.  [FI. 

69.  Anon.  The  life  of  John  Hoivard,  the  philanthropist.  Abridged 
from  authentic  sources.  By  a  friend  of  Sabbath  Schools.  New 
York,  B.  Waugh  and  T.  Mason,  for  the  Sunday  School  Union 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1833,  128  pp.,  frontispiece. 

The  only  additional  information  given  on  the  cstrd  in  the  DLC  catalogue  is  that  the 
volnmc  measured  13.5  cm.  It  was  not  examined. 

70.  Anon.  Christian  biography,  containing  the  lives  of  Rich. 
Baxter,  Mrs.  M.  Baxter,  J.  Hovoard,  Claudius  Buchanan,  Vis¬ 
countess  Glenorchy.  London  [1834],  12°. 

Original  not  seen;  the  book  is  listed  in  the  BM  catalogue. 

71.  Anon.  Biography  of  John  Howard.  Pinnock’s  guide  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  1835  (Jan.  10),  152,  9-12. 

A  short  biography  with  reproductions  of  the  bas-relief  on  Howard’s  monument  at 
Sl  Paul’s  and  his  tomb  at  (Person  in  Russia.  [F] 

72.  Anon.  John  Howard.  Penny  cyclopaedia,  1838, 12,  329-330. 

A  short  note,  based  largely  on  AOcin  (No.  47),  but  containing  an  interesting 
refutation  of  Howard’s  cruelty  to  his  son  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Darwin  of 
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Shrewsbury  who  had  lived  with  Howard’s  son  at  Dr.  Blacklock’s  in  Edinbursh  in 
1783-4.  IF]. 

73.  Anon.  Chivalry  and  charity:  illustrated  by  the  lives  of  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin  and  John  Howard.  London,  Charles  Knight  &  Co,, 
1840,  8®,  198  pp.,  13  illustr. 

Printed  under  the  superintendency  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefnl 
Knowledge,  a  short  life  of  Howard  occupies  pp.  135-198.  It  is  based  largely  on 
Brown’s  life  (No.  98).  Two  of  the  illustrations  are  concerned  with  Howard 

74.  Anon.  The  life  of  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist.  Embrac¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  great  and  successful  labours  in  meliorating 
the  condition  of  prisoners  in  European  gaols.  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  [Philadelphia,  1844],  [4],  154  pp.,  frontispiece. 

A  letter  from  the  present  publication  department  of  the  Board  states  that  the  first 
edition  of  1844  was  1000  copies  and  sold  for  33  cents  a  copy.  It  measured  4X6 
inches.  Later  reports  indicated  that  a  28-cent  and  a  22-cent  ^ition  were  published 
but  no  addition^  information  could  be  secured  concerning  dates  of  publication, 
authorship,  etc  (We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  K.  G.  Berger  of  the  Westminster  Press 
for  the  above  iidonnatioa) 

75.  Anon.  John  Howard.  Chamber’s  Miscellany,  1850,  13,  [32 

pp]- 

A  vignette,  with  a  profile  of  Howsu’d,  adorns  the  beginning  of  this  short  popular 
life  of  Howard  The  author  quotes  Aikin  frequently.  [FI. 

76.  Anon.  Shades  of  the  departed.  John  Howard.  The  Leisure 
Hour,  1853,  2,  73-77,  illust. 

An  account  of  the  London  haunts  of  John  Howard  and  his  father,  including  the 
chief  prisons  of  the  period,  with  2  textual  illustrations.  [FI. 

77.  Anon.  Christian  biography.  Life  of  John  Howard,  Esq.  the 
philanthropist.  London,  Religious  Tract  Society,  instituted  1799, 
72  pp.  Sold  at  the  depository,  56  Paternoster  Row ;  and  by  the 
booksellers,  [n.  d.,  ca.  1856]. 

A  small  duodecimo  with  signatures  from  T-2A*.  There  is  no  introdnetioo  or 
hint  of  authorship,  though  a  footnote  on  p.  3  states  that  the  txx^  was  “compiled 
from  Dr.  Brown’s  Life  of  Howard,  and  other  authentic  documents.”  [FI. 

78.  Anon.  Biography  of  eminent  Christians.  Howard  the  philan¬ 
thropist.  London,  Religious  Tract  Society,  W,.  Qowes  &  Sons, 
[ca.  1856],  32  pp. 

These  volumes  appeared  in  3  series  between  1856  and  1868,  but  the  one  on  Howard 
was  found  only  in  Series  1  in  which  it  is  Ntunber  3.  They  are  cheaply  printed, 
small  volumes,  bound  together  though  each  biography  has  separate  or  unnumbered 
paginatioa  There  is  no  evidence  of  date  on  this  volume  The  contents  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  No.  77. 
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79.  Anon.  Notices  sur  la  vie  et  les  travaux  de  quatre  eminents 
serviteurs  de  Dieu:  John  Howard,  Rowland  Hill,  William  Wilber- 
force.  Sir  Thomas  Buston.  Toulouse  Societe  des  Livres  Religieux, 
1857,  16®,  329  pp. 

A  ««"aH  volume  in  which  Howard  is  discussed  on  pp.  1-85.  An  unsigned  editor’s 
note  gives  no  hint  of  authorship.  The  pious  account  of  Howard  is  undocumented 
sod  inconsequential. 

80.  Anon.  John  Howard:  some  lessons  of  his  life.  [London, 
187 — ]  the  Howard  association,  4  pp. 

The  DLC  catalogue  card  gives  the  above  information,  states  that  the  volume 
measured  21.5  cm.  and  that  the  title  was  a  captioa 

81.  Anon.  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist.  Sunday  at  Home, 
1873,  712-716,  portr. 

A  copy  of  Holloway's  portrait  engraved  by  Freeman  accompanies  this  short  bio¬ 
graphy.  Howard’s  directions  for  the  inscription  on  his  monument  are  reproduced, 
as  well  as  excerpts  from  Cowper’s  poem  (No.  107).  [F]. 

82.  Anon.  The  story  of  John  Howard,  the  prison  reformer.  Lon¬ 
don,  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  1876,  120  pp.,  8°,  2  illustr. 

A  colored  frontispiece  and  colored  title  page  of  Howard  at  prisons  adorn  the 
volume  which  is  designed  for  children.  The  text  is  not  that  of  Cooper  (No.  106). 
This  was  one  of  ten  volumes  entitled  Lessons  from  noble  lives. 

83.  Anon.  John  Howard,  an  essay.  J.  ment.  Sci.,  1876  (July),  22, 
180-1%. 

A  footnote  says  this  was  an  original  essay  from  an  Australian  contributor.  The 
essay  is  a  critical  discussion  of  Howard’s  motives,  his  relationship  to  his  son,  and 
the  results  of  his  work.  The  editor  has  added  his  own  comments  in  several  foot¬ 
notes.  The  author  believes  that  Howard’s  enthusiasm  for  ameliorating  the  physical 
conditions  of  prisoners  tended  “to  confouixl  the  judgement  of  good  and  evil  .  .  . 
throughout  society  .  .  .  has  rewarded  the  guilty  a^  taught  immorality  to  the 
innocent’’ 

84.  Anon.  [Four  photographs,  1890]. 

Made  by  N.  L.  Tiraspolsky  in  Cherson,  Russia,  these  include  a  picture  of  the  house 
in  which  Howard  die^  his  grave,  the  monument  to  him  and  a  profile  placque  from 
the  latter.  All  are  dated  1890.  Copies  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

85.  Anon.  John  Howard.  Notice  sur  les  hommages  rendus  [jtV]  sa 
memoire  en  Russie.  St.  Petersburg,  Expedition  pour  la  confection 
des  papiers  de  I’fitat,  1890,  4®,  [vi],  2,  12,  [2]  pp.,  1  illustr. 

The  Libwian  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Tartu  kindly  called  our  attention 
to  this  item  and  furnished  a  descriptioa  The  text  occupies  12  pages  and  the 
illustration  is  a  portrait  of  Howard. 

86.  Anon.  The  story  of  Howard  and  Oberlin.  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  1894,  8®,  127  pp.,  frontispiece,  2  illust. 

An  account  of  Howard’s  life  (pp.  1-68)  with  an  attempt  to  evaluate  his  con- 
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tributions  to  prison  reform.  Two  drawings  and  the  frontispiece  depict  a 

his  life.  Another  edition  appeared  in  1896  under  the  title  Four  great 
thropists.  Lord  Skaftsbury,  George  Peabody,  John  Howard,  J.  F.  Oberliu, 
don,  68  pp.,  3  illustr. 

87.  Anon.  John  Howard,  Congregationalist,  philanthropist  and 
reformer.  Deacons  of  Howard  church,  Mill  Street,  Bedford, 
n.  d.  [ca.  1900],  20  pp.,  15  illustr. 

This  small  paper  bound  volume,  sold  by  the  Deacons  for  3d.,  gives  a  short  life 
of  Howard  and  a  fuller  account  of  the  churches  associated  widi  his  nanw» 
illustrations  include  statues  of  Howard,  the  tomb  and  monumern  in  Russia,  churdMi 
and  mementoes  of  Howard  at  the  Howard  church  in  Bedford.  The  pencil  likeness 
of  Howard  on  the  title-page  is  reported  (p.  18)  to  have  been  taken  by  stealtib  in 
church  and  to  have  come  from  the  Mr.  Palmer,  M.  P.,  for  Reading  who  is  known 
as  having  carried  the  “  Tom  and  Jerry  Act”  The  copy  in  the  Fulton  Library  is 
bound  in  green  paper  covers  and  bears  this  same  likeness  on  the  title-page.  [F]. 

88.  Anon.  John  Howard.  Prison  reform  pioneer.  London,  The 
Times,  Jan.  20,  1936,  p.  13. 

A  note  at  the  time  of  the  bicentenary  celd)ration  of  Howard’s  birth  at  St  Paul’s. 
A  profile  portrait  accompanies  the  life,  which  stresses  the  Bastille  incident  [F]. 

89.  Bailey,  James  Blake.  The  condition  of  gaols,  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  as  described  by  John  Howard.  London,  H.  K. 
Lewis,  1884,  8«,  [4],  48  pp. 

This  essay  was  awarded  a  special  prize  by  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Socktr. 
A  table  recording  the  princi^  statistics  on  the  number  of  prisoners,  size  of 
and  rooms,  sew^e  and  water  supplies  in  jails  is  appended  to  the  text  (pp.  37-48). 
Bailey  was  resident  librarian  of  the  Royal  Medici  and  Chirurgical  Society  <i 
Lond^  [FI. 

90.  Barker,  G.  F.  R.  Life.  Dictionary  national  biography,  1891, 
27,  44-50. 

An  excellent  accotmt  of  the  life  of  Howard  and  a  list  of  the  chief  biographical 
sources. 

91.  Baumgartner,  Leona.  John  Howard  and  the  public  health 
movement.  Bull.  Inst.  Hist.  Med.,  1937,  5,  489-508. 

A  short  account  of  Howard’s  contributions  in  the  field  of  public  health  by  the 
present  compiler.  IF]. 

92.  Bayne,  Peter.  The  Christian  life.  Boston,  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
New  York,  Shelden,  Lamport  and  Blakeman,  1855,  viii,  528  pp. 

This  contains  a  short  and  pious  account  of  Howard  imder  the  title  Howard  cud 
the  rise  of  philanthropy  [pp.  96-157].  According  to  the  Dictionary  of  natioml 
biography  (Vol.  22,  supp.)  the  volume  appeared  with  imprints  of  Edinburgh,  1855, 
Boston,  18%  (CtY),  Bmton,  1857,  and  Ix>ndon  in  1859.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
trace  these  editions^ut  have  identified  one.  New  York  (Sheldon,  Import  and 
Blakeman),  viii,  528  pp.  The  same  contents  appeared  under  the  title  of  Sis 
Christian  ^graphies,  London,  D.  Bayne  &  Ck).,  1887,  8*,  299  pp.,  and  in  Men 
worthy  to  /rod,  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  C^.,  1890,  299  pf. 
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(I  am  indet)t«i  to  Htleii  S.  Read  of  the  Kansas  City  Public  Library  and  Carl  R. 
Kuden  of  the  ChicaKo  Public  Library  for  assistaiKe  in  describing:  these  volumes. ) 

Q3.  Bellows.  Henry  W.  John  Howard,  his  life,  character,  and 
services.  International  Penitentiary  Congress.  Tran.<!actions, 
London.  1872.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co..  766  ]>]). 

.\n  address  on  Howard  delivered  to  this  Congress  by  the  New  Yorker.  Rev.  Henry 
Bellows,  is  found  on  pp.  739-7%.  .\fter  reviewing  the  chief  events  of  Howard’s 
life.  Bellows  attempts  to  evaluate  his  contributions  in  the  light  (if  contemiiorary 
social  development. 

‘4.  Bentham.  Jeremy.  Panopticon  postscript.  Part  H.  London. 
T.  Payne.  1761,  iv.  232  pp. 

In  this  plan  of  management  for  a  penitentiary  house,  Bentham  comments  on  Howard 
(pp.  1-2).  He  criticizes  the  lack  of  orderliness  of  Howard’s  writings,  but  jx)ints 
out  he  “was  much  l>etter  employed  than  in  arranging  words  and  sentences.  Instead 
of  doing  what  so  many  could  do  if  they  would,  what  he  did  for  the  service  of 
mankind  was  what  scarce  any  man  could  have  done,  and  no  man  would  do,  hut 
himself." 

93.  Bowles.  W.  L.  Verses  to  John  Hozvard,  F.K.S.  on  his  state 
of  prisons  ami  lazarettos.  Bath.  R.  CTUttwell.  and  sold  hy  C. 
Dilly.  London  and  C.  Rann.  Oxford,  1786,  4°,  |4|,  17  [1  j  j)]). 

Reviewed  in  the  .Monthly  tin'.,  1790,  /,  309,  and  priced  at  Is.  6d.  The  iH)em  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Warton,  Master  of  Winchester  School.  Verses  “on  the  Death 
of  Mr.  Headly ’’  are  on  pj).  15-17.  (FL 

%.  - .  The  graz’c  of  Uoxoard.  A  poem.  Salishnry,  E.  Easton 

and  sold  hv  C.  Dillv.  1'.  HtKtkham  and  S.  Dodsley.  London.  1760. 
4°.  12],  H.  [1]  pp. 

Reviewed  in  the  .Monthly  Kn’.,  1790,  »,  462,  and  priced  at  Is.  The  poem  l>egins, 
"  Spirit  of  Death,  l>eneath  whose  pinions  dread  The  crouded  tents  of  busy  life  are 
spread.”  It  was  reprinted  in  Bowles’s  Sonnets  (No.  97).  IFl. 

^^7.  - .  Sonnets,  ( third  edition  )  Zinth  other  poems.  Bath,  printed 

hy  R.  Cruttwell  and  sold  hv  C.  Dilly.  Poultrv,  London,  8°,  [n.  d., 
OL  17611. 

This  contains  the  itoems,  “On  Mr.  Howard’s  account  of  Lazarettes,”  and  “The 
grave  of  .Mr.  Howard.”  ICarlier  editions  of  the  .Sonnets  have  not  been  traced. 

‘>8.  Brown,  James  Baldwin.  Memoirs  of  the  pithlic  and  priz'ate 
life  of  John  llozcard,  the  philanthropist ;  compiled  from  his  ozi'ti 
diary,  in  the  possession  of  his  family;  his  confidential  letters; 
the  communications  of  his  surz’iz'ing  relatiz'es  and  friends;  and 
other  authentic  sources  of  information.  London.  Rest  Fenner, 
1818.  4°,  xxvii,  [3],  6SK),  [2],  ])p.  2  portr.,  28.5  cm. 

This  is  a  handsome  edition  of  one  of  the  fullest  biographies  of  Howard.  Well  dcK'U- 
mented,  it  has  many  letters  which  did  iKit  apiK*ar  in  earlier  accounts  and  the  notes. 
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Pit,  661-690,  are  p^icularly  valuable.  Errata  appear  on  p.  [6911.  This  edition  waa 
to  William  Wilbierforce.  According  to  a  statement  on  the  original  gray 
boards,  in  whi(^  the  F  copy -is  bound,  the  price  of  the  volume  was  £2. 5s.  The 
frontispiece,  engraved  by  Freeman,  is  taken  from  the  profile  by  Hollaway.  The 
other  illustration  is  an  engraving,  from  the  same  hand,  of  Henrietta  Howard  taken 
from  a  miniature  alleged  to  be  in  Howard's  possessioa  Jeremiah  Holmes  Wiffin’s 
poem  beginning,  “  Why,  when  souls  we  loved  are  fled  ”  is  on  pp.  xxi-xxvii.  See 
FiT?.  (FI. 

99.  - .  2nd  ed.  (Memoirs ...  A  second  edition,  London,  Thomas 

&  George  Underwood,  1823,  xxxii,  657  pp.  2  portr.). 

Dedicated  to  “Alexander,  the  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.”  A 
preface,  signed  and  dated  from  "  3  Hare-court,  Temple,  December  26,  1822,”  states 
that  “the  failure  of  their  original  publisher  a  few  months  after  they  first 
issued  from  the  press;  and  a  Chancery  suit  arising  out  of  that  failure,  and  with¬ 
drawing  from  circulation,  for  nearly  fliree  years,  the  few  remaining  copies  of  the 
quarto  editioa”  This  edition  has  been  abridged,  largely  in  the  detailed  accounts 
of  Homrd’s  travels  aixl  the  conditions  of  ii^ividual  prisons,  and  has  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  data  which  Brown  had  collected  from  other  of  Howard’s  friends.  [F]. 

100.  - .  3rd  ed.  The  memoirs  of  Howard,  compiled  from  his 

diary.  Abridged  by  a  gentleman  of  Boston.  Boston,  Lincoln  & 
Edmonds,  1831,  xx,  [4],  352  pp.,  2  portr. 

The  pagination  is  irregular,  for  after  the  four  unnumbered  leaves  constituting  an 
editor’s  preface,  dated  1831,  the  preface  to  the  1818  edition  begins,  but  this  is  num¬ 
bered  pp.  xvii-xx.  The  text  follows  immediately  pp.  [21] -352.  On  pp.  347-352  is  an 
account  of  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society  in  Boston  with  lists  of  ofiicers  of  the 
Society  from  1812  oil  The  names  of  Eliot,  Tappan  and  Warren  are  on  p.  348. 

101.  Burke,  Edmund.  The  works.  A  new  ed.  London,  F.  C.  & 
J.  Rivington,  1815. 

See  voL  3,  pp.  380-381,  Speech  at  Bristol,  1780.  Mr.  Burke’s  oft-quoted  tribute  to 
Howard  was  made  in  a  speech  at  the  Guild  Hall  in  Bristol  in  1780,  previous  to  the 
eleetkm.  This  speech  was,  in  the  main,  a  defense  of  Burke’s  conduct  in  Parliament, 
and  the  passage  on  Howard  was  introduced  parenthetically  when  Burke  mentioned 
that  Howard  had  found  almost  no  persons  in  prisons  for  debt  in  HollaixL  The 
speech  is  contained  in  many  editions  of  Burke’s  writings. 

102.  Carlyle,  Thomas.  Collected  works.  Latter-day  pamphlets. 
London,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1850,  vol.  19,  pp.  75-80. 

Carlyle’s  criticism  of  Howard  is  in  his  paper  on  “  Model  prisons,”  dated  1st  March, 
1850,  and  may  be  found  in  any  of  his  collected  works.  He  considers  Howard  “  dull 
and  even  dreary  ”  and  scorns  the  tide  of  “  benevolent  sentimentality  ”  that  came  in 
his  wake. 

103.  Child,  L.  Maria.  Mrs.  Howard,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Howard. 
The  gift  book  of  biography  for  young  ladies.  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Thomas  Wilson,  1848,  263  pp. 

Pp.  237-245  of  this  volume,  written  by  Miss  M.  Kendrick  and  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child, 
are  devoted  to  the  life  and  good  works  of  the  second  Mrs.  John  Howard.  Only  a 
lament  of  the  volume  was  examined,  but  the  index  indicated  that  it  was  at  least 
263  pp.  in  length,  and  that  Mrs.  Child  wrote  this  particular  biography.  [F]. 
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104.  Clarke,  E.  D.  Travels  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa.  London,  T.  Cadell  &  W.  Davis,  1811.  Pt.  1,  2nd 
ed.,  vol.  I. 

Clarke  describes  Howard’s  grave  as  he  found  it  on  his  travels  in  Russia  (pp.  599. 
600)  ;  he  gives  a  short  account  of  Howard  on  pp.  604^11,  and  there  is  a  vignette 
of  the  grave  on  p.  575. 

105.  Cochrane,  Robert.  Eminent  philanthropists,  patriots  and  re¬ 
formers.  Edinburgh,  William  P.  Nimmo  &  Co.,  1879,  224  pp.. 
portr. 

The  life  of  Howard  on  pp.  86-127  is  based  almost  entirely  on  Dixon’s  biography 
(See  Na  111).  A  portrait  of  Howard  serves  as  frontispiece  to  the  volume  which 
contains  the  lives  of  other  pious  gentlemen. 

106.  Cooper,  Lina  Orman.  John  Howard,  the  prisoner's  friend: 
his  home  life  and  his  work.  London,  Morrison  &  Gibbs,  The 
Sunday  School  Union,  [1904],  132  pp.,  11  illustr. 

A  well  illustrated,  simply  written  life  of  Howard  with  emphasis  on  his  personality 
and  home  life.  Illustrations  include  several  of  Bedfordshire,  the  Howard  statK 
there,  etc.  Mrs.  Cooper  wrote  other  voliunes  for  this  series  of  small  religiov 
tracts,  including  one  on  John  Bimyan.  Another  edition  was  brought  out  in 
with  no  illustrations  save  Howard’s  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London.  {John  Hovuard.  .  .  .  The  National  Siinday  School  Union,  Morrison  & 
Gibbs,  London,  157  pp.). 

107.  CowPER,  William.  Poems.  London,  J.  Johnson,  1782,  8®, 
[iv]  367  pp. 

In  “  Charity,”  one  of  Cowper’s  poems,  is  a  laudatory  section  devoted  to  Howard 
(pp.  194-195).  Other  editions  of  the  poems  appeared  in  1786,  1788,  1793,  1794,  etc 

108.  Currie,  James.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Currie.  London,  2  vol.,  1831. 

An  account  of  Howard’s  offering  money  for  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Liverpool  (See  voL  I,  p.  471).  [F]. 

109.  “  D.-A.,  W.  H.”  The  Howard  centenary.  The  Illustr.  London 
News,  March  15,  1890,  339-341. 

An  account  of  Howard  with  particular  emphasis  on  conditions  in  London  jails  in 
the  18th  century.  There  are  two  pages  of  illustrations  depicting  jail  practices,  the 
Holloway  profile  of  Howard,  and  the  Frances  Wheatly  print  of  “John  Howard 
visiting  an  English  prison.”  Signed  “W.  H.,  D.-A.”  [F] 

110.  Darwin,  Erasmus.  The  botanic  garden.  Pt.  II.  The  lives  of 
the  plants.  Dublin,  J.  Moore,  1790,  xvi,  206  pp.  [Canto  II,  lines 
439-471]. 

Appearing  in  at  least  seven  English  editions  between  1781  and  1825  (Logan,  Jama 
Venable.  The  poetry  and  aesthetics  of  Erasmus  Dorvnn.  Princetoiv  Princetm 
University  Press,  1936,  vi,  162  pp.),  this  was  the  first  of  Darwin’s  published  poems 
and  one  of  the  most  popular.  Tlie  eulogistic  lines  concerning  Howard  appear  at 
a  digression  of  the  main  theme  at  the  end  of  Canto  II,  lines  439-471,  in  the  above 
editic^  which  is  designated  the  third,  although  Logan  does  not  list  one  with  a 
Dublin  imprint 
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111.  Dixon,  Hepworth.  John  HoTvard  and  the  prison-world  of 
Europe.  From  original  and  authentic  documents.  London,  Jack- 
son  &  Walford,  1849,  8°,  xii,  405  [3]  pp.,  frontispiece. 

Thii  life  of  Howard  was  written  by  a  popular  writer  of  the  1850’s  who,  because 
ol  his  interest  in  prisons,  was  well  qualified  to  compile  the  first  detailed  biography 
had  appeared  in  30  years.  Dixon  was  known  chiefly  for  his  Prison  life  in 
Ewoft  and  for  the  controversy  he  had  with  Macaulay  on  the  character  of  William 
Pena  He  describes  the  prison  world  before  Howard  and  appraises  his  contributions 
to  reform  in  addition  to  reviewing  the  biographical  details.  The  text  is  written 
in  a  somewhat  popular  style,  and  is  not  documented.  The  frontispiece  of  this 
edition  is  Micated  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  the  author.  The  bocdc  was  apparently  quite 
popular,  going  through  at  least  6  editions  or  issues.  Not  all  have  b^  examined, 
bat  6  can  be  identified  as  follows:  [F]. 

112.  - .  2nd  ed.  London,  1850. 

113.  - .  3rd  ed.,  London,  Jackson,  1850,  xx,  393  pp.  plates 

(with  additional  illustrations — 6s.  cost). 

114.  - .  4th  ed..  New  York,  R.  Carter  &  Brothers,  1850,  [31], 

401  [6]  pp. 

A  sli^tly  abridged  text  with  an  essay  by  Richard  W.  Dickinsen. 

115.  - .  4th  ed.,  same  as  above  with  1861  on  title. 

116.  - .  5th  ed.,  Webster,  Massachusetts,  F.  Charlton,  1852, 

422  pp. 

117.  - .  6th  ed.,  issued  under  the  title,  John  Howard;  a  memoir. 

A  new  edition.  London,  Jackson  and  Walford,  1854,  8°,  viii, 
257  pp.,  frontispiece. 

la  the  preface  the  author  states  that  he  rewrote  this  edition — “  the  literary  art  of 
twenty  was  not  found  satisfactory  at  thirty-three.”  [FI. 

118.  - ,  in  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New  biographies  of 

illustrious  men.  Boston,  Whittemore,  Niles  and  Hall,  1857,  xxii, 
[2]  408  pp. 

A  collection  of  biographies  by  various  writers  in  which  Hepworth  Dixon’s  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Howard  appears  on  pp.  85-105.  The  collection  was  made  up  from 
materials  which  had  just  appeared  in  the  8th  edition  of  the  Encyc.  Brit.,  because, 
u  the  author  of  the  preface  [S.  C.  E.]  tells  us,  “  the  magnitude  of  that  work  places 
it  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  most  persons.” 

119.  Dobson,  Austin.  The  journeys  of  John  Howard.  National 
Rev.,  London,  1918,  172,  197-213.  Reprinted  in  Later  Essays. 
London,  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1921,  frontispiece, 
[8]  180  pp.  [see  pp.  70-96]. 

An  attractive  and  informative  essay  based  largely  on  Brown’s  Memoirs,  and  his 
Quotations  from  Aikin  (see  No.  47).  [F]. 
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120.  [Dolan,  Thomas  Michael].  John  Howard;  sanitarian  and 
philanthropist.  Scalpel,  London,  1897,  2,  12-16;  43-48;  83-87‘ 
113-116;  145-149;  188-192. 

Thu  i»  apparently  by  Thomas  Michael  Dolan  for  the  article  it  signed  “by  tht 
editor  ”  and  Dolan  is  given  at  editor  of  the  Scalpel,  a  magazine  whidi  a^ieared  u 
5  volumes  from  1896-1900.  The  author  summarizes  Howard’s  view  on  varioos 
topics  of  interest  to  the  sanitarian;  water,  air,  ventilation,  etc  [F,  typed  copy], 

121.  Dornford,  Josiah.  Nine  letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  state  of  the  prisons  and 
prisoners  within  their  jurisdiction.  London,  J.  Andrews,  [1786], 
[iv],  164  pp. 

A  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  Dornford  about  prison  reform  which  quote 
freely  from  Howard’s  observations.  Most  of  the  letters  are  dated  Novend>er  178S, 
although  one  is  as  early  as  April,  1785  and  the  latest  is  a  comment  reprinted 
from  die  Morning  Chronicle  of  July  1786. 

122.  “  R.  E.”  Memoir  of  Howard  .  The  Select  Magazine  for  the 
Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Young  Persons.  1823,  4,  135- 
151  (September). 

An  engraving  signed  “  H.  Adlord,  sculp.”  taken  from  the  Holloway  profile  por¬ 
trait  of  Howard,  found  in  Brown’s  life  (No.  96),  is  used  as  a  frontispiece  The 
memoir  gives  a  brief  account  of  Howard’s  life  with  some  emphasis  on  his  work  in 
behalf  of  his  dependents  on  the  (Zardington  estate  and  his  general  impressions  of 
foreign  prisons.  [FI. 

123.  Farrar,  Eliza  Ware.  The  life  of  John  Howard.  Cambridge, 
Brown,  Shattuck  and  Company;  Boston,  Hilliard,  Gray  and 
Company,  1833,  xiv,  274  pp. 

This  edition  is  listed  in  the  DLC  catalogue  as  vol  1  of  the  Lives  of  the  philm- 
thropists.  A  second  title-page  in  this  copy  and  two  others  we  have  seen,  however, 
list  it  as  vol.  2  of  The  Sunday  Library  for  young  persons  which  was  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  The  preface  is  dated  and  signed  “  H.  W.  Jr.,  Cambridge, 
16  June  1833.”  Mrs.  Farrar  (Eliza  Ware  Rotch,  1791-187^  was  also  die  author  of 
Congo  in  search  of  his  master  and  other  rdigious  tracts.  This  biography  is  typical 
of  die  many  which  appored  in  the  19th  century  sponsored  by  some  efaurefa 
organization. 

124.  Field,  John.  The  life  of  John  Howard;  with  comments  on  his 
character  and  philanthropic  labours.  London,  Brown,  Green 
and  Longmans,  1850,  8®,  xvi,  495  pp.,  portr. 

This  biography,  dedicated  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  was  prompted,  according  to 
the  author,  by  the  scarcity  of  either  the  writings  of  Howard  or  the  Aikin  or  Brown 
bio^phies.  Source  material  (nu^uines,  etc.)  are  given  in  detail  and  direct  quo¬ 
tations  are  numerous.  The  portait  is  the  Holloway  profile,  engraved  by  Fry.  [FI. 

125.  - .  2nd  ed.,  abridged,  appeared  about  1856.  (The  life  of 

John  Howard.  Abridged  from  the  life  of  Howard  by  Rev.  J. 
Field,  M.A.,  London,  Society  for  promoting  C3iristian  knowl¬ 
edge,  8®,  xii,  502  pp.,  printed  by  R.  Qay,  Son  and  Taylor.)  [F] 
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126.  - .  Correspondence  of  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 

not  before  published.  With  a  brief  memoir  and  illustrative  anec¬ 
dotes.  London,  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  1855, 
viii,  208  pp.,  portr. 

An  abridged  life  with  several  letters  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  earlier  work. 
The  letters  are  for  the  most  p^  addressnl  to  Howard’s  good  friend  and  neighbor, 
gfMwi  Whitbread— but  also  include  one  [p.  206]  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on 
the  Howard  monument  in  St  Paul’s,  London.  The  portrait  is  the  profile  by 
Holloway.  [F]. 

127.  Fox,  R.  Kingston.  Dr.  John  Fothergill  and  his  friends. 
Chapters  in  eighteenth  century  life.  London,  Macmillan  and 
Company,  1919,  xxiv,  434  pp. 

Pp.  225-225  have  short  items  about  Howard. 

128.  Galvete,  Javier.  Juan  Howard.  Apuntes  biogrdficos.  Ma¬ 
drid,  Libreria  Nacional  y  Estranjera,  1876,  8®,  29  pp. 

This  is  the  only  Spanuh  account  of  Howard  which  was  discovered.  It  is  a  cheaply 
printed  pamphlet,  reviewing  details  of  his  life  and  travels.  It  is  not  documented 
and  is  a  part  of  a  series  "La  moralidad  en  nuestros  tiempos,  filantropos  y 
reformadores,”  in  which  the  author  proposed  to  write  lives  of  Pestalozzi,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  etc. 

129.  [Galkin-Vraskoi,  M.]  Notice  historique  sur  les  deux  monu¬ 
ments  de  John  Howard  a  Kherson.  (Russie  meridionale).  St.- 
Petersbourg  Expedition  pour  la  correction  des  papiers  de  I’fitat, 
1885,  12  pp.,  2  pi. 

The  DLC  card  states  that  this  notice  was  signed  by  M.  Gilkine-Wraskoy  and  that 
the  volume  measured  25  cm. 

130.  Gardner,  Arthur  Robert  Lee.  The  place  of  John  Howard  in 
penal  reform.  London,  The  Howard  League  for  Prison  Reform, 
1926,  8°,  14  pp.,  portr.,  being  No.  9  of  the  n.  s.  of  Howard 
League  Pamphlets.  Also  in  Howard  Journal,  1926,  2,  14-28, 
portr. 

A  short  biographical  account  followed  by  excerpts  from  the  3rd  edition  of  his 
SWt  of  prisotu  and  a  brief  discussion  of  his  proposals  for  prison  reform.  The  por¬ 
trait  is  Udeen  from  that  of  Mather  Brown  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

131.  Gibson,  Edgar  Charles  Summer.  John  Howard.  London, 
Methuen  &  Co.,  1901,  xiii,  [3],  211  pp.,  11  illustr. 

A  readable  life  of  Howard  with  many  letters.  It  has  a  fairly  good  index  and  is  well 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  most  of  the  earlier  portraits  of  Howard,  his  wife, 
house,  tomb,  etc.  [F]. 

132.  [Guy,  William  Augustus] .  Thomas  Carlyle  and  John  Howard. 
Fraser's  Magazine  (London),  1850,  41,  400-410. 

A  retort  to  Carlyle’s  remarks  on  John  Howard,  defending  Howard’s  courage  and 
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origiiulity.  It  is  unsigned  and  no  indication  of  authorship  appears  in  the  vohaae, 
but  Guy  lists  it  as  from  his  own  pen  in  his  John  Howard’s  winter  voyage  (No.  137), 

133.  - .  Public  health.  A  popular  introduction  to  sanitary 

science.  London,  Henry  Renshaw,  1870,  216  pp. 

Lecture  VII,  entitled  The  jail  distemper,  quotes  liberally  from  Howard's  wntingi 
on  the  subject  and  devotes  7  pages  (186-192)  to  his  life  and  worics.  Guy  wu 
Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  Kings  G>llege,  London. 

134.  - ,  1773;  or  John  Howard,  Sheriff  of  Bedford.  London, 

Henry  Renshaw,  1873,  16  pp.,  8°,  portr. 

A  small  paper  bound  (red)  pamphlet  adapted  from  die  lecture  on  John  Howard 
in  Public  Health  (No.  133).  Guy  calls  attention  not  only  to  Howard’s  good  worb 
but  to  the  originality  of  the  methods  he  adopted.  He  calls  him  “  a  prince  of  statis¬ 
tical  inquirers”  and  suggests  that  1873  not  pass  without  some  fitting  memorial 
at  Bedford. 

135.  - .  John  Howard  as  a  statist.  Journal  of  the  Statistical 

Society,  1873,  36,  1-18. 

An  account  of  Howard  as  a  statistician,  pointing  to  his  methods  of  tabulation  (my 
makes  comparisons  of  jail  fever  and  of  prisoners  Howard  saw  on  various  journeys, 
etc  A  critical  biography,  based  largely  on  Aikin,  follows.  [F,  typed  copy]. 

136.  - .  John  Howard’s  true  place  in  history.  A  supplement  to 

the  paper  entitled  “  John  Howard  as  Statist.”  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  1875,  38,  430-437. 

This  was  a  short  note  following  the  address  made  January  1873  on  the  centenary 
of  Howard’s  appointment  as  Hi^  Sheriff  of  Bedford,  (^uy  says  “  Howard’s  true 
place  in  history,  then,  is  as  discoverer  or  inventor  of  that  modem  method  of  dealing 
with  social  wrongs  which  gradually  built  a  civilization  deserving  the  name  His 
place  in  History  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  his  place  as  Statist,  nor  doa 
it  at  all  take  away  from  his  pla^  as  a  Philanthropist,  for  he  showed  at  all  times 
a  practical  sympa^y  towards  every  variety  of  human  suffering.” 

137.  - .  John  Howard’s  winter’s  journey.  London,  Thomas  De 

la  Rue  &  Co.,  1882,  12°,  viii,  78,  [10]  pp. 

Dr.  (juy,  in  this  attractively  written  volume,  dedicated  to  Samuel  Whitbread, 
descendants  of  the  Whitbreads,  neighbors  and  friends  of  John  Howard,  who  did 
much  to  assist  his  work,  gives  a  vivid  account  of  Howard’s  travels  and  attempts 
to  “ascertain  the  true  place  in  history  of  that  remarkable  man.”  The  wint^i 
journey  refers  to  Howard’s  first  trip  through  English  prisons  in  1773-1774,  which 
preceded  his  notable  appearance  before  the  House  of  C^mons.  (FI. 

138.  Hall,  Thomas.  Poems,  on  various  subjects,  written  in  the 
Debtor’s  Ward,  Winchester.  2nd  ed.  London,  J.  Hatchard, 
[1808],  8°,  X,  54  pp. 

These  poems  are  dedicated  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  One 
pp.  11-13,  is  entitled  “  To  the  Memory  of  John  Howard,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1789.” 
liie  first  edition  of  these  poems  has  not  bm  traced.  [F]. 
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139.  Haygarth,  John.  Two  letters  from  John  Haygarth,  M.  D. 
to  John  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  [no  imprint  ?1790]. 

This  is  a  quarto  of  14  pages  (a*,  b*)  containing  the  2  letters  which  were  reprinted 
with  the  Appendix  (No.  28).  Both  letters  were  addressed  from  (Chester,  the  first 
the  ^te  of  May  30,  1789,  and  the  other  June  19,  1789.  The  copy  of  this 
item,  from  the  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  reported 
Mr.  S.  O.  Moffet,  was  the  only  copy  located.  It  is  inscribed  “  For  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  the  Author.” 

140.  Hayley,  William.  Ode,  inscribed  to  John  Howard,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  Author  of  “  The  state  of  English  and  foreign  prisons.” 
Gentlemen's  Magazine,  1780,  50,  483. 

This  ode,  beginning  with  the  lines 

"Fav’rite  of  Heaven,  and  friend  of  Earth! 

Philanthropy,  benignant  Power  I  ” 

refers  to  Stephen  Hales,  and  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  well.  It 
appeared  under  the  same  title  in  a  handsome  edition  (London,  J.  Dodsley,  Pall 
Mall,  1780,  4*,  20  pp.,  portr..  Is.  6d.)  in  which  the  frontispiece  by  Bartolozzi  is  an 
elaborate  engraving  depicting  a  prisoner,  Howard  and  a  jailer.  [F]. 

141.  - .  2nd  ed.  Completely  reset,  this  appeared  in  1781  (Lon¬ 

don,  J.  Dodsley,  4®,  20  pp.,  portr.)  and  a  correspondent  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Library  has  called  our  attention  to  an¬ 
other  edition  from  the  same  press  in  1782. 

142.  - .  Still  another  edition,  undated,  but  set  as  circa  1785,  is 

in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Its  imprint  reads  “  Philadelphia, 
reprinted  and  sold  by  Enoch  Story.” 

The  Odt  is  often  quoted  and  is  reprinted  with  title  page  in  the  Boston  edition  (Nos. 
48,  49)  and  Philadelphia  editions  of  Aikin  on  pp.  163-178  and  pp.  167-185,  re¬ 
spectively. 

143.  - .  The  eulogies  of  Howard.  A  vision.  London,  Robin¬ 

son’s,  1791,  8®,  80  pp. 

A  poem  published  for  2  shillings  and  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rev.,  1792,  /,  416. 
A  leUcr  from  Hayl^  presenting  this  poem  to  Nichols  for  publication  is  reprinted 
in  Nichols,  Illustrations  of  the  literary  history  of  the  i8th  century,  voL  4,  pp.  741-2 
(See  No.  163). 

144.  Henderson,  E[benezer].  Biblical  researches  and  travel  in 
Russia.  London,  James  Nisbet,  1826,  538  pp. 

Details  of  Howard’s  death  and  his  grave  in  Russia  are  discussed  on  pp.  280  and  285. 

145.  Holford,  George.  Thoughts  on  the  criminal  prisons  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  London,  Rivington,  1821,  8®,  iv,  80,  viii  pp. 

A  ^scussion  of  Howard  and  his  relation  to  George  III.  Cap.  20.  “  An  act  for  the 
relief  of  prisoners,”  appears  on  pp.  1-6. 
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146.  Holtzendorff,  Franz  von.  John  Howard  und  die  Pestspcrre 
gegen  Ende  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Sammlung  gemein- 
verstdndlicher  wissenschaftlicher  Vortrdge  1879,  14,  139-176. 

A  discussion  of  Howard’s  observations  on  the  plague  with  translations  from  his 
Lasarettoj. 

147.  Howard  Association,  London.  John  Howard:  some  lessons 
of  his  life.  Howard  Society  [London  187 — ]  4  pp. 

Listed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  catalogue.  The  indices  of  the  transactions  of  diis 
Society  yielded  other  Howardiana  of  note.  The  Association  was  founded  in  1866 
for  the  “  promotion  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  penal  treatment  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime.”  There  were  other  local  Howard  Associations,  the  one  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  for  example,  assisting  in  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1855 
(see  Report,  1857). 

148.  Howard  Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  This 
society  was  founded  in  1861  by  a  Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Water,  but 
there  was  no  mention  of  John  Howard  in  the  annual  reports 
searched. 

149.  Inchbald,  Elizabeth.  Such  things  are;  a  play,  in  five  acts. 
As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  London, 
G.  G.  J.  and  J.  Robinson,  1788,  [8],  74  [2]  pp. 

The  character  of  Haswell  in  this  play  is  founded  on  J(^n  Howard.  There  were 
several  editions.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  a  successful  dramatist  and  her  account  of  the 
success  of  this  play  is  of  some  interest.  “  The  traveb  of  an  Englishman  throughout 
Europe  ...  to  soften  the  sorrows  of  the  Prisoner,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Author 
the  subject  of  the  following  pages,  which,  formed  into  a  dramatic  story,  have 
produced  from  the  Theatre  a  profit  far  exceeding  the  usual  pecuniary  advantages 
arising  from  a  successful  Comedy”  (see  edition  of  1787,  London,  Robinson,  [8], 
66,  [3]  pp.).  [F.  2]. 

150.  Jebb,  John.  Thoughts  on  the  construction  and  policy  of 
prisons  with  hints  for  their  improvement. . . .  London,  C.  Dilly, 
1786,  xxvi,  [2],  106  pp. 

There  are  many  references  to  Howard’s  contributions  to  prison  reform  and  quo¬ 
tations  from  his  writings. 

151.  Kazalet,  E.  a.  [On  the  significance  of  John  Howard  in  the 
history  of  prison  reform.]  Moscow,  Press  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  Useful  Books — Tordetskoi,  1892,  91  pp. 

This  is  No.  575  of  the  publicatioiu  put  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Useful  Books.  No  translations  from  the  Russian  were  located. 

152.  [Ladd,  William.  Philanthropos, Howard  and  Napo¬ 
leon  contrasted  in  eight  dialogues  between  two  Sunday  School 
scholars.  By  the  author  of  “  The  Sword  or  Christmas  Presents.” 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  John  W.  Shepard,  1830,  104  pp. 
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The  book  was  written  particularly  for  young  people  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
“  stxxessful  in  removing  the  prejudices  of  some  against  those  distinguishing  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  religion.”  Dialogues  4,  5,  6  and  8  contain  most  of  the 
material  on  Howard.  This  is  apparently  a  rare  volume.  The  only  copy  we  have 
tra^  is  a  small  paper  volume,  cheaply  printed  with  advertisements  of  other 
volumes  printed  by  J(^  Shepard  on  the  back  and  a  full  title-page  in  borders  on 
the  front  covers.  This  is  in  the  Dartmouth  College  Library. 

The  dialogues  were  reprinted  in  1840  under  the  title  Howard  and  Napoleon  con¬ 
trasted,  m  eight  dialogues  between  two  young  Americans,  viii,  91  pp.,  London, 
Houlston  and  Stoneman.  A  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.  These  works  are 
probably  from  the  pen  of  William  Ladd  [1778-1841]  who  was  interested  in  peace 
movements  and  published  several  dissertations  on  this  subject  under  the  same 
psetxlonym  (See  Library  of  Congress  catalogue).  The  author’s  preface  of  the 
Portsmouth  volume  is  signed  “  Philanthropos.” 

153.  Lang,  Leonora  Blanche.  [Mrs.  Andrew  Lang].  The  red  book 
of  heroes.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1909,  iv,  221  pp.  including  illustr.  plates. 

A  juvenile  book  including  stories  of  several  reformers,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Howard  (under  the  title  of  “  Prisoners  and  captives").  Father  Damian,  Fernando 
Henry  Havelock. 

154.  Long,  Constance.  The  prisoners  friends.  John  Howard, 
Elisabeth  Fry  and  Sarah  Martin.  [1917]. 

Listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  this  book  was  not 
examined  nor  located  elsewhere. 

155.  Lovell,  William.  A  lecture  entitled  John  Howard,  the  great 
philanthropist;  his  life  and  its  lessons.  London,  George  John 
Stevenson,  [1867],  23  pp. 

This  is  a  cheap  reprint  (4d.)  of  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Syden¬ 
ham  on  Thursday,  February  21,  IB67.  The  only  copy  fou^  that  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  presentation  copy. 

156.  Martin,  R.  G.  John  Howard.  Trans.  Congreg.  Hist.  Soc., 
1926,  P,  255-61. 

A  short  biographical  sketch  which  attempts  to  evaluate  Howard’s  position  in  the 
prison  reform  movement  It  concludes,  ”  Since  Howard’s  day,  and  largely  through 
his  efforts,  our  treatment  of  crime  and  our  attitude  to  prisoners  have  changed  be¬ 
yond  recognition  .  .  .”  although  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  is  offered. 
Burke’s  e^ogy  (No.  101)  is  quoted. 

157.  Milman,  Henry  Hart.  Annals  of  St.  PauTs  cathedral.  Lon¬ 
don,  John  Murray,  1868,  xiv,  533  pp. 

On  pp.  480-81  is  described  briefly  the  first  statue  admitted  at  St  Paul’s — that  of 
John  Howard. 

158.  Mitchell,  Samuel  L.  Thoughts  on  quarantines  and  laza¬ 
rettos;  addressed  to  R.  Bayley,  Esq.  ...  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in  a 
letter  dated  July  7,  1801.  Med.  Repository,  1802,  5,  243-254. 

This  was  an  article  addressed  to  Richard  Bayley,  health  officer  of  the  Port  of 
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New  York,  by  Dr.  Mitchell  Howard’s  observations  are  quoted  on  pp.  247-248  and 
Dr.  Mitchell  believes  Howard’s  observations  on  the  value  of  whitewashing  walls 
with  lime  to  be  very  important 

159.  Montgomery,  James.  Verses  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bristol.  London,  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme  and  Brown,  1816,  32  pp. 

A  short  account  of  the  marble  tablet  rrected  by  John  Birtill  of  Bristol  to  John 
Howard,  Jonas  Hanway,  John  Fothergill  and  Richard  Reynolds  is  given  on  p.  12. 
This  is  designated  as  the  second  edition.  The  first  has  not  been  traced.  [F]. 

160.  Murray,  John.  Handbook  for  travellers  in  Russia,  etc.  Lon¬ 
don,  John  Murray,  1888,  4th  571  pp. 

Murray  included  a  detailed  description  of  Howard’s  grave  and  the  monument  to 
him  which  he  found  in  his  Russian  travels. 

161.  Murray,  Lindley.  The  power  of  religion  on  the  mind,  etc. 
York,  1810. 

This  well-known  work  contains  a  short  section  on  John  Howard  which  quc^ 
extensively  from  Aikin  and  from  Howard’s  letters — and,  in  the  15th  edition  (wfakh 
was  the  only  one  examined)  is  on  pp.  410-418.  The  material  is  illustrated  by  a 
profile  of  Howard  and  his  tomb.  Interleaved  in  the  BM  copy  on  a  small  irregular 
leaf  is  also  an  anecdote  of  Howard  taken  from  Brown,  and  a  presentation  note  to 
Mr.  Winter  written  in  Howard’s  hand  and  obviously  cut  from  the  first  leaf  of  a 
complimentary  copy  of  his  works. 

162.  Nichols,  John.  Literary  anecdotes  of  the  18th  century.  .  .  . 
London,  Nichols,  son  and  Bentley,  1812-1816,  9  vols. 

Vol  2,  p.  416,  states  that  the  man  who  proposed  the  first  Howard  memorial  wu 
Dr.  John  Warren,  the  clergymaa  He  sign^  himself  *  Anglus  *  in  the  first  letter 
in  the  GetUlerntn’s  Mag.  (1/86,  59,  359-361).  Later  he,  Nidiols,  and  John  Coakley 
Lettsom  were  the  most  active  members  of  the  memorial  committee.  Warren  was 
in  Bedfordshire  in  1771. 

Vol  2,  p.  643-45  describes  the  Howard  monument  in  St  Paul’s,  stating  that  this 
was  the  first  statue  that  was  proposed  for  the  chapel. 

VoL  6,  p.  271,  tells  of  Howard’s  attempts  to  get  Richard  (jough  to  accompany  him 
on  his  European  voyages  of  1767  and  1769. 

Vol  9,  pp.  7-8,  lists  Pratt’s  Triumph  of  Benevolence,  2nd  ed.  (see  Na  168) 
confirming  Pratt’s  authorship  of  the  poem. 

163.  - .  Illustrations  of  the  literary  history  of  the  18th  century. 

.  .  .  London,  Nichols,  son  and  Bentley,  1817-1858,  8  vols. 

Vol  4,  pp.  741-742.  Letters  from  Hayley  to  Nichols  identifying  himself  as  the 
author  of  Eulogies  of  Howard,  which  he  is  presenting  to  Nichols  for  publicatioa 
(See  No.  143). 

Vol  2,  pp.  673,  682,  684.  Lettsom’s  part  in  the  Howard  monument  plan  with 
extracts  of  Lettsom-Nichols  correspondence  concerning  it 
Vol  2,  p.  691.  A  letter  from  James  Nield,  the  prison  performer,  to  Lettsom  about 
Howard  and  the  memorial. 

164.  Norris,  Rev.  W.  H.  The  life  of  John  Howard,  the  philan¬ 
thropist.  Abridged  from  authentic  sources.  New  York,  Lane 
&  Scott,  1851.  16®,  128  pp.,  portr. 
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Ooe  of  the  many  biographies  of  Howard  which  appeared  about  this  time.  The 
irontispiece  is  a  woodcut  depicting  the  philanthropist  relieving  the  miseries  of 
prisoners  in  a  dungeon. 

165.  Palmer,  Samuel.  The  true  patriot.  A  sermon  ...  on  ...  the 
death  of  John  Howard  .  .  .  preached  at  Hackney,  his  native 
place.  With  memoirs  of  his  life  and  character.  London,  J.  John¬ 
son,  1790,  8®,  [4],  43  pp. 

This  eulogy  was  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rev.,  1790,  i,  476.  The  F  copy  is  bound 
in  original  paper  covers.  Burke’s  remarks  are  reprint^  (pp.  41-43).  [F]. 

166.  Pearse,  Mark  Guy.  John  Howard.  London  Quart.  Rev., 
1926,  5th  ser.,  22,  [146],  38-47. 

A  short  account  of  Howard  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicentenary  of  his  birth.  It  is 
not  documented. 

167.  Pettigrew,  T[homas]  J[oseph].  Memoirs  of  the  life  and 
writings  of .. .  John  C.  Lettsom. . . .  London,  Longman,  Hurst, 
etc.,  1817,  viii,  620  pp. 

This  volume  has  reprinted  much  of  the  correspondence  concerning  the  monument 
to  Howard. 


168.  [Pratt,  Samuel  Jackson].  The  triumph  of  benevolence;  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  national  design  of  erecting  a  monument  to  John 
Howard,  Esq.  Dublin,  P.  Byrne,  1786,  8°,  16  pp.  ([A]  B*). 

This  was  reviewed  as  coming  from  the  Dodsley  press  in  the  Monthly  Rev.,  1786, 
75,  223-5,  but  no  hint  of  authorship  was  given.  The  succeeding  edition  (No.  169) 
was  also  reviewed  in  the  same  volume  on  p.  395.  But  in  the  same  magazine  for 
1796, 19,  306,  the  work  is  attributed  to  Pratt  The  NN  catalogue  card  supplies  the 
“Samuel  Jayson”  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  information. 

In  a  preface  (p.  3)  the  author  addresses  the  poem  “  to  the  committee  ”  and  alludes 
to  the  projects  which  were  being  promulgated  to  honor  Howard  saying :  “  Your 
purpose,  Gentlemt^  being  widely  to  circulate  whatever  may  promote  this  truly 
virtuous  design;  if  you  should  imagine  the  following  stanzas  would  assist  the 
cause,  they  are  at  your  disposal,  to  be  made  public  in  any  way  you  may  think 
proper.” 

A  sonnet  to  Dr.  Lettsom  and  excerpts  from  the  correspondence  in  the  Gentlemen’s 
Mogasine  for  May  concerning  the  Howard  statue  are  on  pp.  12-16.  The  poem 
begins :  “  What  lofty  sound  through  crested  Albion  rings  I  ”  and  ends :  “  A  re¬ 
compensing  God  will  give  thee  rest”  [F] 

169.  - .  Another  edition.  London,  J.  Nichols,  and  sold  by  J. 

Dodsley,  J.  Robson,  T.  Cadell,  P.  Elmsley,  and  C.  Dilly :  by  Mr. 
Prince  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Merrill  at  Cambridge.  1786,  4®,  45 
[1]  pp. 

This  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  additional  correspondence  from  The  Gentlemen’s 
Mag.  through  August  24th,  17^,  from  Burke’s  speech  at  Bristol,  and  from  the 
General  Evening  Post.  A  list  of  subscribers  under  the  date  of  August  28th,  1786 
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(pp.  43-45,  G1-G2),  is  often  lacking.  The  separate  entry  in  the  BM  catalone 
(8^5.  b.  30)  is  pro^Iy  this  list  [F], 

170.  - .  Gleanings  through  IV ales,  Holland  ...  to  which  is 

added  humanity.  London,  Longman,  1795,  3  vol.,  8®. 

Contains  several  references  to  Howard.  Reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rtv.,  1796, 
rp.  300. 

171.  Pye-Waters,  Howard.  Five  sonnets  to  eminent  persons.  IV. 
To  John  Howard,  Esq.  Gentlemen's  Mag.,  1788,  83,  347-8. 

The  other  four  “  eminent  persons  ”  are  William  Hayley,  Miss  Seward,  Rev.  Warton 
and  Henry  Cary.  The  sonnet  to  Howard  begins  “Oh  thou,  whose  quick  pene¬ 
trating  eye  ”  and  ends  “  When  angels  crown  thy  toils  with  palms  of  endless  glow.” 

172.  Ransom,  John  E.  John  Howard  on  communicable  diseases. 
BuU.  Inst.  Hist.  Med.,  1937,  5,  131-147. 

An  important  recent  account  of  Howard’s  ideas  compiled  by  the  present  Assistant 
Director  of  the  J(4ins  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

173.  - .  John  Howard  on  quarantine.  Bull.  Inst.  Hist.  Med., 

1938,  6,  111-116. 

Dr.  Ransom  has  quoted  at  some  length  from  Howard’s  LoMorettos  and  adds  some 
notes  on  the  subsequent  reforms  in  post  quarantine  measures  in  England. 

174.  Render,  William  H.  Through  prison  bars;  the  lives  and 
labours  of  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  prisoner's 
friends.  London,  S.  W,  Partridge  &  Co.,  [1894],  vii,  160  pp. 
frontispiece,  illustr.,  portr. 

A  biography  written  in  a  popular  style  in  which  pp.  1-95  are  devoted  to  Howard. 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  and  there  are  a  good  many  short  quotations 
from  Howard’s  writings. 

175.  Richardson,  Benjamin  Ward.  John  Howard,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Aesclepiad.  1894,  11,  55-80,  2  illustr. 

This  is  the  inaugural  address  which  Richardson  made  at  the  time  of  the  unveUiiy 
of  the  Bedford  monument  to  Howard.  A  foreword  concerning  the  monument  is 
appended.  Richardson  believes  Dixon  to  be  Howard’s  best  biographer,  discusses 
several  controversial  points  in  Howard’s  life  (birthplace,  treatment  of  Howard’s 
son)  and  inserts  quotations  on  gaol  fever,  hospital  construction,  education  in  Ireland, 
bad  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  taken  from  Howard’s  writings.  The  frontispiece  to 
this  volume  of  Aesclepiad  is  of  Howard,  from  a  portrait  preserved  in  the  Howard 
chapel,  Bedford,  and  a  pen  sketch  of  a  portrait  in  the  Bedfordshire  Mercury  is 
reprinted  in  the  text 

176.  - .  “  John  Howard,  LLD.,  F.R.S.”  in  Disciples  of  Aescu¬ 

lapius.  London,  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  1900,  2  vols.  portr. 

This  is  a  short  account  of  Howard  (vol.  2,  pp.  751-768),  stimulated  by  the  unveiling 
of  Alfred  Gilbert’s  statue  in  Bedford,  March  28th,  1894.  RichardMn’s  inaugu^ 
address  is  given  and  an  epitome  of  Howard’s  life  and  work,  as  well  as  2  portraits 
of  Howard  and  a  drawing  of  the  Cardington  house. 
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177.  Riche.  Recherches  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  M.  Howard. 

. . .  Rapports  giniraux  des  travaux  de  la  Sociiti  Philamatique 
de  Paris.  Paris,  Ballard,  1793,  vol.  1,  pp.  115-130. 

A  short  comment  by  the  secretaiy  of  the  Society  giving  a  sketch  of  Howard’s 
1^  and  some  remarks  on  the  conditions  he  found  in  jails. 

178.  Roberts,  Robert  Evan.  Centenary  of  John  Howard,  the 
prison  philanthropist.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  arduous 
labour  on  behalf  of  prisoners,  and  of  the  dreadful  state  of  prisons 
in  his  day.  Bedford,  Porter,  1892,  8®,  iii,  60  pp.,  portr. 

This  volume,  from  the  library  of  the  Howard  League  for  Penal  Reform,  Parliament 
Uansioos,  Victoria  Street,  London,  was  not  examined. 

179.  Romero,  Felix.  El  sistema  penitenciario  tratado. . . .  Mexico, 
Imprenta  modema,  1897,  39  pp. 

The  biography  of  Howard  appears  on  pp.  [301-39. 

180.  Rowe,  John  G.  John  Howard  prison  reformer  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  London,  the  Epworth  Press,  J.  Alfred  Sharp,  [1927], 
128  pp.,  portr. 

A  modem  life  containing  nothing  new  in  it  A  poor  portrait  of  Howard  serves  as 
a  frontispiece.  [F]. 

181.  Ruck,  S.  Kenneth.  In  Christian  social  reformers  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Edited  by  Hugh  Martin.  London,  Student 
Christian  Movement,  1927,  12®,  vi,  242  pp.  [portr.]. 

Ruck’s  account  (pp.  17-42)  comments  on  the  status  of  prisons  in  the  18th  century, 
reviews  briefly  Howard’s  life  and  works,  and  evaluates  them.  Ruck  was  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Borstal  Association  and  editor  of  the  Everyn^  edition  of  The 
state  of  prisons  (see  No.  6).  'The  Brown  portrait  of  Howard  is  reproduced. 

182.  - .  2nd  ed.  1933,  239  pp. 

183.  Ruggles-Brise,  Sir  Evelyn.  John  Howard  and  prison  re¬ 
form.  Saturday  Rev.,  London,  1926,  141,  82-83. 

Sir  Evelyn,  then  President  of  the  International  Prison  (Commission,  presents  a 
short  appreciation  of  Howard’s  contribution  in  arousing  the  public  imagination 
about  prison  reform. 

184.  Sargent,  G.  E.  The  philanthropist  of  the  world;  a  life  of 
John  Howard.  London, •  Benjamin  L.  Green,  1849,  [47  pp.], 
viii,  24®,  portr. 

A  juvenile  biography. 
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185.  ScHELTEMA,  C.S.,  Adama  Van.  John  Howard,  en  zijn  arbeid 
onder  de  gevangenen,  honderd  jaren  na  zijn  openbaar  optreden 
herdacht.  Amsterdam,  Hoveker  &  Zoon,  1874,  16  pp.,  8®. 

A  small  paper  bound  life  of  Howard,  dated  November  1873,  put  out  by  The 
Sunday  School  Union  of  the  Netherlands.  No  evidence  of  source  of  the  material 
is  givea 

186.  Scott,  Walter.  In  Lockhart,  J.  G.  Memoirs  of  the  life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  1838,  Edinburgh,  Robert  Cadell,  vd. 
7,  p.  115. 

The  following  comment  in  Scott's  diary  was  evoked  by  the  call  of  a  prisoo 
reformer  :  “'Fhe  philanthropy  of  Howard  mingled  with  his  ill-usage  of  his  son, 
seems  to  have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  insanity.  Yet  without  such  extraordinary  men, 
1^0  call  attention  to  the  subject  by  their  own  peculiarities,  prisons  would  have 
remained  the  same  dtuigeons  which  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.” 

187.  ScuLLARD,  H[erbert]  H[ayes].  John  Howard.  A  lecture. 
London,  The  Beds.  Publishing  Co.,  and  London,  Hazell,  Wat¬ 
son  and  Viney,  Ltd.,  1899,  8°,  [10],  75  [2]  pp.  12  illustr. 

An  amply  illustrated  booklet,  based  on  a  lecture  which  the  author,  minister  of 
the  Howard  Congregational  Church,  Bedford,  gave  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Bedford  and  District  Free  Church  Council.  He  discusses  the  relationship  of  Wesley 
and  Howard  and  the  latter’s  irasition  as  a  Free  churchman.  The  illustratiou 
include  photographs  of  Howardiana,  Cardington,  Russian  monuments,  etc.  [F]. 

188.  - .  The  life  of  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist.  London, 

Congregational  Union,  1911[?],  8°,  28  pp.,  plate. 

This  volume  was  not  examined  but  is  reported  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Howard 
League  for  Penal  Reform,  and  also  appears  [without  specific  title]  in  the  BM  cata¬ 
logue  as  a  part  of  the  Congregational  Worthies  Series,  No.  7,  under  date  of  1911. 

189.  Society  for  Giving  Effect  to  His  Majesty’s  Proclama¬ 
tion  AGAINST  Vice  and  Immorality.  Statement  and  propo¬ 
sition  .  .  .  delivered  to  the  magistrates  .  .  .  5th  of  May,  1790. 
London,  George  Stafford,  1790,  28  pp. 

The  second  of  these  statements  (pp.  19-28)  calls  attention  to  Howard’s  rec^ 
mendations  concerning  prisons  and  refers  also  to  the  publications  of  the  Society 
(Nos.  13-20).  Seven  specific  propositions  for  prison  reform  are  nude. 

190.  Stennett,  Samuel.  A  sermon  occasioned  by  the  decease  of 
John  Howard,  Esq.  Preached  in  Little  Wild-street,  near  Liur 
coin’s  Inn- fields,  March  21,  1790,  on  Acts.  x.  38.  London,  T. 
Cadell,  Stand,  C.  Dilly,  etc.,  1790,  [6],  41  pp. 

This  funeral  sermon  was  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Rev.,  1790,  series  2,  X,  476. 

191.  - .  2nd  ed.  London,  1790  (see  BM  catalogue). 
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192.  Stoughton,  John.  The  Christian  philanthropist.  A  memorial 
of  John  Howard.  London,  Jackson  &  Walford,  1853,  8°,  iv, 

60  pp. 

Aa  address,  delivered  in  October  1852  in  the  Howard  chapel,  Bedford,  quotes 
Dixon’s  life  [No.  1111  generously.  An  appendix  reproduces  an  original  letter  from 
Howard  to  John  Prole,  his  servant,  about  fanning.  The  Bedford  statue  is  impressed 
into  the  rear  cloth  cover. 

193.  - .  Howard  the  philanthropist  and  his  friends.  London, 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1884,  8®,  viii,  380  pp.,  frontispiece. 

This  rather  lengthy  life  of  Howard  emphasizes  his  religious  peculiarities,  but  is 
based  upon  the  biographies  of  Ail^  Field  and  Brown.  'The  author  had  long  been 
interest^  in  Howardiana  and  visited  Howard’s  homes  and  haunts.  He  states  that 
he  was  urged  by  his  publishers  to  put  out  the  volume  as  most  of  the  former 
biographies  of  Howard  were  out  of  print  The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  view  of 
the  Caidington  house.  There  is  a  good  index.  [F]. 

194.  Sweeting,  R[ichard]  Dfeane]  R[oker].  Essay  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  opinions  of  John  Howard  on  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  schools,  prisons, 
workhouses,  hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions.  London, 
Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox,  1884,  8°,  [vi],  96  [2]  pp. 

Ssreeting  was  awarded  the  Howard  Prize  Medal  for  this  essay  in  1883.  It  was 
subsequently  abstracted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1884,  47,  125-141. 
The  author  discusses  Howard’s  recommendations  on  ventilation,  water  supply, 
personal  hygiene,  etc,  and  compares  these  with  the  conclusions  of  various  hygienists 
of  his  own  dav.  Sweeting  points  out  that  Howard  should  be  recognized  not  only 
as  a  social  reformer  and  philanthropist,  but  as  a  sanitarian.  [F]. 

195.  Taylor,  Thomas.  Memoirs  of  John  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
the  Christian  philanthropist.  .  .  .  London,  John  Hatchard  and 
Son,  1836,  8°,  xvi,  440,  8  pp.,  frontispiece. 

Dedicated  to  Lord  Bexley,  this  was  the  first  popular  and  concise  life  to  app^r 
after  Aikin’s.  The  preface  is  dated  December  17,  1835.  The  text  is  full  of  details, 
but  is  poorly  documented.  The  Halloway  profile,  engraved  by  Fry,  serves  as 
frontispiece  Taylor  also  wrote  a  life  of  Cowper.  [F]. 

196.  - .  2nd  ed.,  1836. 

Identical  with  first  edition  save  for  reset  title  [F]. 

197.  [Thel WALL,  John].  Sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Howard.  Lon¬ 
don,  T.  Rickaby,  1790,  iv,  28  pp.,  2  portr. 

This  volume  was  not  examined,  but  the  DLC  card  says  that  it  was  bound  with  the 
author’s  Poems.  .  .  .  London,  1795.  Two  portraits  were  inserted  and  the  address 
signed  John  ThelwalL 

198.  True,  Charles  Kittredge.  Memoirs  of  John  Howard,  the 
prisoner’s  friend.  Cincinnati,  Hitchcock  and  Walden;  New 
York,  Nelson  &  Phillips,  1878,  225  pp.,  portr. 

This  volume  was  not  seen  but  is  described  as  above  in  the  DLC  catalogue 
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199.  Wakeford,  Constance.  The  prisoner’s  friends;  John  Howard 
Elisabeth  Fry  and  Sarah  Martin.  London,  Headley  Bros 
[1917],  154  pp.,  8®. 

The  life  of  Howard,  written  for  children,  it  on  pp.  7-63.  Five  drawings  by  Geor|c 
Soper  accompany  this  legendary  text.  The  volume  it  a  part  of  the  IGngsway  2l 
6d.  series. 

200.  Wall,  Martin.  A  letter  to  John  Howard.  1784,  16  pp.,  8®. 

Dr.  Wall  protested  against  Howard’s  criticisms  in  the  4th  edition  of  the  Prismu 
(p.  342)  on  the  state  of  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary.  The  letter  was  subsequently 
printed  and  sent  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Infirmary.  Wall  admits  that  some  of 
the  criticisms  might  be  justified  (sewers)  but  objects  to  Howard’s  insistence  on 
open  windows,  pointing  out  that  some  patients  couldn’t  stand  open  windows,  etc. 
The  letter  is  dated  Oxford,  Dec.  6,  1784.  There  is  no  indication  of  place  of  publica¬ 
tion  or  printer. 

201.  Walters,  W.  The  life  and  character  of  John  Howard.  Tht 
monthly  literary  scientific  lecturer,  (London),  1850,  1,  182 — ?. 

Reported  by  Mr.  Reginald  Hill  of  the  Bodleian  library  but  not  examined. 

202.  Wesley,  John.  The  journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  [Edited 
by  Nehemiah  Cumock.]  Standard  edition.  London,  R.  Culley, 
[1010-16],  8  volumes.  (See  vol.  7,  p.  295). 

The  oft-quoted  Howard-Wesley  interview  is  recorded  by  Wesley  in  his  Journal  as 
follows:  “  Thursday,  28  [July,  1787]  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Howard,  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe.  Nothing  but  the  mighty  power 
of  (^  can  enable  him  to  go  through  his  difficult  and  dangerous  employments. . . .” 
Howard  tri^  again  to  see  Wesley  in  1789  in  Dublin. 

203.  WiFFiN,  Jeremiah  Holmes.  [Poem  on  Howard]  on  pp.  xxi- 
xxvii  of  No.  98,  Brown’s  life  of  Howard. 

Wiffin,  according  to  Brown,  was  a  youthful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends— 
arid  this  poem  on  Howard  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  earlier  works. 

204.  Wycherley,  R.  Newman.  Good  John  Howard.  Holbom 
Rev.,  1926  (April),  68,  210-219. 
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VII.  CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  AND 
REVIEWS 

The  following  notes  and  reviews  have  been  found  in  contemporary 
journals.  Reviews  of  Howard’s  books  and  of  the  early  biographies 
and  eulogies  have  been  listed  in  chronological  sequence  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  notes  on  the  individual  volumes  concerned. 

Although  of  a  later  date  the  following  issues  of  the  Bedfordshire 
Mercury  in  the  year  1894  are  of  particular  interest.  The  unveiling 
of  a  new  statue  of  Howard  in  Bedford  and  a  memorial  service  gave 
rise  to  them.  (See  also  No.  87.) 

March  20.  A  preliminary  notice  about  the  unveiling  with  a  transcription  of  a 
letter  from  Howard  to  Thomas  Thomasson  from  the  Venice  Lazaretto,  October 
12.  1786. 

March  31.  Contains  leading  article  and  account  of  8^  columns  of  print  about  the 
tmveiling  ceremony  by  the  11th  Duke  of  Bedford  of  Alfred  Gilbert’s  statue  with  a 
sketch  of  Howard’s  life  and  pictures  of  the  statue,  Howard’s  villa  at  Cardington, 
and  a  composite  portrait 

..April  7.  A  short  account  of  the  memorial  service  that  was  held  later. 
ALLGEMEINE  LITERATUR  ZEITUNG. 

1790,  No.  145,  434-436.  A  German  review  of  Laxarettos  (No.  22)  but  without  any 
note  of  other  German  items  of  Howard. 

1790  (Intelligensblatt),  No.  87,  712.  A  short  notice  of  Howard’s  death. 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

1789,  68,  9-17.  An  anonymous  review  of  Lazarettos  (No.  22).  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  reviews  examined.  The  author,  for  example,  notes  that 
“  His  idea  of  a  perfect  hospital  contains  much  (we  suspect,  veiy  useless)  refinement, 
but  as  it  is  the  refinement  of  Mr.  Howard,  we  shall  subscribe  to  it.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  the  volume  contains  many  facts  of  importance,  and  many  observations  of 
real  utility  .  .  .  and  we  leave  it  with  the  ^st  founded  expectations  that  our 
author’s  past  and  future  labors  will  not  be  wholly  in  vain.” 

THE  GENTLEMEN’S  MAGAZINE.  The  numbering  of  volumes  in  this  popular 
contemporary  magazine  was  not  always  regular.  In  the  references  listed  below, 
the  more  modern  renumberings  in  use  in  the  Yale  University  Library  are  employed, 
although  this  may  not  always  conform  to  the  number  as  listed  on  the  title  page  of 
^  journal.  The  inclusion  of  years  and  volumes,  however,  makes  confusion 
impossible.  Editors  from  1778-1792  were  David  Henry  and  Richard  Carr;  from 
1792-1826  David  Henry  and  John  Nichols. 

1742,  12,  499.  A  note  on  the  death  of  Howard’s  father. 

1758,  28,  243.  Notice  of  John  Howard’s  marriage  to  Miss  Leeds. 

1777,  47,  444-447  ;  596-597.  Review  of  Howard’s  State  of  prisons  (No.  1). 

1780,  50,  481-483.  A  review  of  Howard’s  Appendix,  state  of  prisons  (No.  10). 
483-484.  A  review  of  Hayley’s  Ode  (see  No.  140). 
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1786,  S9,  359-361.  A  suggestion  of  a  Howard  memorial  with  editorial  comment 
The  note  is  signed  *  Anglus  *  and  the  writer  had  just  seen  Howard  in  Italy. 
According  to  Nichols  (No.  162)  ‘Angliu’  was  Dr.  John  Warren,  the 
cler^man. 

Ibid.,  447-448.  Letter  from  J.  C.  Lettsom  on  the  Howard  memorial  suggestii^  a 
monument  with  editorial  comments. 

Ibid.,  484.  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  on  Howard’s  character  and  work 
with  mention  of  the  memorial. 

Ibid.,  485.  A  letter  on  Howard’s  character  signed  ‘  Thickness.’ 

1786,  6o,  535-537.  Letters  on  the  memorial  signed  ‘  Polyxena,’  ‘  S.P.,’  ‘  S.P.W.,’ 

‘  W.H.,’  ‘  A. A.,’  ‘  A  subscriber,’  with  a  reprint  of  Burke’s  eulogy  of  Houard 
from  his  Bristol  speech. 

Ibid.,  627-632.  Additional  suggestion  on  the  proposed  memorial  signed  ’B.N.TV 
James  Hedger,  John  (lall,  J.  P.  Andres,  ‘  P.,’  *  D.N.,’  and  many  anonymooi 
notes. 

Ibid.,  723-728.  Letter  from  other  subscribers  to  the  memorial  fund,  includit^  J.  C 
Lettsom,  Thomas  Reid,  Graphicus,  etc.  A  letter  of  Howard’s  written  in 
Salonica  appears  on  p.  725.  Plans  of  a  memorial  building  by  Mr.  Dance  in 
crescent  form  to  be  erected  in  St  (George’s  Field  are  inserted. 

Ibid.,  823-824.  More  comment  on  the  memorial  with  suggestions  for  an  in^ptioB 
and  a  20-line  poem  eulogizing  Howard.  It  begins  "  When  Bi  itain’s  genius  . . .” 
and  ends  “  model  of  purest  worth.” 

Ibid.,  992.  A  report  of  the  memorial  subscription  committee  meeting  with  the 
announcement  of  £1418  17s.  6d.  collected. 

1787,  6i,  44.  Letter  on  memorial  signed  S.P. 

/b^.,  101-102.  Two  letters  from  Howard,  dated  Vienna,  Dec.  15,  1786,  and  London, 
Feb.  16,  1786,  declarii^  his  “  repugnance  ”  to  such  a  design  (the  monument) 
and  later  that  he  will  “have  no  concern  in  the  disposal  of  the  money 
subscribed.” 

Ibid.,  102.  Anonymous  letter  and  comment  on  the  disposal  of  the  Howard  fund 
monies. 

Ibid.,  178.  Howard’s  presentation  to  die  Emperor  in  Vienna  is  described  in  the 
Historical  chronicle. 

Ibid.,  284.  Letter  from  Sam.  Denne  dated  Wilmington,  April  22,  1787,  concemini 
^e  memorial. 

Ibid.,  464.  A  long  letter  from  Dr.  Lettsom  on  the  memorial,  proposing  a  medal 
It  is  dated,  June  27,  London. 

1787,  6s,  579-5M.  A  letter  on  Howard’s  character  signed  ‘  O.  O.’ 

Ibid.,  672-673.  Another  letter  from  S.  Denne  on  the  memorial. 

Ibid.,  731  (page  misnumbered  631).  A  note  on  Howard’s  visits  to  Irish  prisons. 

Ibid.,  1150-1151.  Extracts  from  a  letter  of  John  (^(nkley  Lettsom  to  Benjamin 
Rush  concerning  Howard’s  visits  to  Turicish,  Frendi  and  (^rman  prisons, 
Howard’s  meeting  the  Emperor  in  Vienna,  the  flight  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles, 
etc.  Lettsom  had  had  a  three  hour  conversation  with  Howard  and  makes 
several  personal  comments  about  him. 

1788,  63,  214-216.  A  note  on  Howard’s  character  signed  *  Gustavus.’ 

Ibid.,  347-348.  A  sonnet  to  Howard  by  Howard  Pye-Waters  (See  No.  171). 

1788,  64,  638.  Verses  to  Howard  sent  in  by  J.  Stanwick  from  Philadelphia  under 
the  date  of  April  20.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  composed  by  Stanwidc 
Beginning  “  From  distant  climes,”  they  end  “  and  richer  gifts  to  scatter  from 
the  sky.” 

1789,  65,  191.  Letter  from  Thomas  Percival  concerning  changes  proposed  in  the 
Manchester  Infirmary  after  Howard’s  visit  there  and  certain  suggestions 
(simed  T.  P.)  about  the  Infirmary. 

Ibid.,  196.  A  note  on  Howard’s  character  signed  "A  lover  of  merit.” 

1789,  66,  825-827.  Review  of  Howard’s  Lazarettos  (No.  21)  and  his  edition  of 
the  Edict  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (No.  X),  signed  ’H.,’  quoting  the 
current  review  of  die  latter  in  the  Monthly  Review  as  well. 

Ibid.,  1129.  An  anonymous  sonnet  dedicated  to  Mr.  Howard,  beginning  “On 
sullen  wings  .  .  .”  and  ending  “  deathless  laurels  twine.” 
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1790,  (>7%  82.  A  note  on  Howard’s  visit  to  Russian  prisons  and  the  remedy  he  used. 

liii.,  276-279.  Howard’s  obituary  signed  ‘  Urbanus.’ 

Ibid.  2&7.  Corrections  for  the  obituary  signed  ‘  Philo  Veritas.’ 

m,  287-288.  Notes  on  the  obituary  and  Howard’s  treatment  of  his  son,  signed 
•  W.F.’ 

Ibid.,  289-290.  Further  discussion  of  Howard’s  treatment  of  his  son  in  letters  by 
John  Aikin,  ‘A.B.,’  and  Jack  Prancer. 

Ibid.,  351.  A  note  on  Aikin’s  Life  and  character  of  John  Harvard,  Esq.,  stating 
that  it  is  a  “wretched  performance  with  wretched  frontispiece  containing  a 
portrait  of  the  man  without  the  least  shadow  of  resemblance’’  (See  No.  47). 

Ibid.,  416-^1.  A  letter  to  John  Aikin  on  Howard’s  character,  the  birthplace,  etc., 
signed  ‘  One  of  Mr.  Urban’s  biographers.’ 

Ibid.,  3^.  A  note  on  Howard’s  birthplace. 

Ibid.,  491-492.  Aikin’s  reply  to  the  ^ve  letter  and  a  defense  of  Howard,  signed 
‘  L.M.’ 


Ibid.,  541-542.  Review  of  Palmer’s  sermon  on  Howard,  A  true  patriot  (See  No. 


165). 

Ibid.,  542.  Review  of  Stennet’s  sermon  (See  No.  190),  quoting  it  at  some  length. 
1790,  68,  685.  An  exchange  of  letters  between  Howard  and  a  Dublin  bookseller 
regardii^  the  sale  of  Howard’s  books  and  illustrating  Howard’s  extreme 
generosity.  Letters  presented  by  ’  Hibemicus.’ 

Ibid.,  facing  p.  685.  An  engraved  portrait  of  Howard,  drawn  March,  1788. 

Ibid.,  713-714.  The  particulars  of  Howard’s  will. 

Ibid,,  714.  A  letter  from  S.  Palmer  concerning  Howard’s  alleged  severity  to 


his  son 

Ibid.,  717.  Additional  evidence  concerning  the  birthplace  of  Howard  from  ‘  R.G.’ 

Ibid.,  795.  Comments  on  the  poor  portrait  of  Howard,  apparently  the  one  facing 
p.  685  of  the  same  volume. 

Ibid.,  1050.  Notes  on  Howard’s  death. 

Ibid.,  1090.  Comment  on  Howard’s  character  signed  '  Observer.’ 

1791,  69,  395-396.  Further  note  on  Howard  memorial,  signed  ’  L.’ 

1791,  70,  595.  Note  signed  ‘  A  traveller  ’  telling  of  Howard’s  personally  leaving 
bmks  for  him. 

Ibid.,  893.  The  rumor  that  Howard  had  been  ordered  arrested  (which  Howard 
believe^  was  not  traceable  in  Paris,  according  to  '  Htunanus.’ 

Ibid.,  906.  Further  letter  from  Erling  on  Howard’s  cruelty. 

1792,  71,  12.  Anonymous  letter  concerning  an  inscription  for  Howard’s  monument 
in  St  Paul’s. 

Ibid.,  61-65;  156-157.  A  lengthy  review  of  Aikin’s  life  of  Howard.  See  No.  47. 
The  reviewer  notes  that  Aikin  “has  executed  the  task  he  set  himself  with 
equal  credit  to  himself  and  his  subject;  neither  elevating  himself  on  the  stilts 
of  inflated  panegyric  nor  degrading  his  composition  into  dry  minuteness.” 

Ibid.,  137.  Retort  from  *  Bebdius  ’  on  Aikin’s  remarks  concerning  Howard’s 
teacher,  Mr.  Worsley  of  Hartford. 

Ibid.,  195.  John  Aikin’s  reply  to  the  above  criticism  of  Mr.  Worsley. 

1793,  7j,  513.  A  note  sign^  M.  Green,  concerning  Howard’s  birthplace  with  an 
engraving  of  the  house  in  Qapton  in  which  it  is  alleged  he  was  bom. 

1793,  74,  925-9K.  A  short  review  of  Howard’s  Appendix  to  Lazarettos  (No.  28), 
quotin^Aikin’s  introduction  to  this  work. 

1796,  79,  179-181.  Descriptions  of  Howard’s  monument  in  St  Paul’s  which  was 
unveiled  Fdjruary  23,  1796;  the  story  of  the  earlier  Howard  memorial 
proposal;  the  names  of  the  memorial  committee  members;  a  note  from  J. 
Bacon  the  sculptor;  and  the  epitaph  on  the  monument.  An  engraving  of  the 
monument  acts  as  frontispiece  of  this  niunber  of  The  Gentlemen’s  Magazine. 

1796,  80,  570.  J.  P.  Malcolm  notes  that  someone  has  broken  off  a  thiunb  of  one 
of  the  figures  in  the  bas-relief  of  the  Howard  Statue  at  St.  Paul’s. 

1803,  93.  55.  A  review  of  a  volume  on  Travels  in  the  Crimea  which  comments 
on  the  fact  that  Prince  Potemkin  and  Howard  are  both  buried  in  Cherson  but 
that  “of  the  latter  not  the  smallest  notice  is  taken.” 

1804,  95,  3-4.  Another  letter  from  Lettsom  concerning  prison  reform  with  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  Howard’s  visits  to  the  Litchfield  prison. 
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Ibid.,  195-197.  Otiier  Howardiana  recounted  bjr  Lettsom. 

1806,  99,  99-101.  Notes  on  James  Nield’s  reforms  with  references  to  Howard 
J.  C  Lettsom  and  Alex  Sanderson. 

Ibid.,  301.  Mention  of  Howard  and  his  popularity  widi  his  friends  and  neigfabon 
at  Cardington  in  a  travel  account  written  by  ‘clericus  Leicestriensis.’ 

1807,  /or,  917.  James  Nield  in  a  report  on  Shrewsbury  Prison  notes  diat  a  bast 
of  Howard  is  over  the  gate. 

1811,  109,  137-140.  Howard’s  death  and  burial  as  described  in  Clarice’s  Traotlt 
(see  No.  104)  are  quoted  at  length  by  the  reviewer  of  the  work. 

1815,  117,  243.  Burke’s  eulogy  of  Howard  is  quoted  from  a  review  of  Flowtrs 
wit,  by  Henry  Kett 

1816,  119,  29.  Letter  from  James  Baldwin  Brown  (see  No.  98)  asking  for  letters, 
and  assistance  in  compiling  his  proposed  biognqdiy  of  Howard. 

1816,  IM,  298.  An  original  Howard  letter  written  in  Rome,  June  16,  1770  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Peckard,  good  friend  and  minister  of  Carter-Lane,  die  church 
which  Howard  attend^  when  in  town. 

LONDON  GAZETTE. 

1790,  March  23.  Announcement  of  Mr.  Howard’s  death.  It  was  unusual  to 
announce  the  death  of  private  individuals  in  this  sheet — according  to  the  writer 
in  the  Universal  Magaxine. 

MONTHLY  REVIEW.  It  has  been  possible  to  identify  the  writers  of  certain 
of  the  reviews  in  diis  journal  by  means  of  B.  C  Nagle’s  The  Monthly  Review, 
First  series,  1749-1789,  Indexes  of  contributors  and  articles.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1934.  En£eld  who  was  apparently  concerned  with  the  reviews  of  Howard’s 
books,  was  a  friend  of  the  younger  Aikin,  and  on  the  staff  at  the  Warringtoo 
Academy  until  1785  and  th^efore  probably  knew  Howard  personally  (Nai^ 
p.  129).  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  2nd  series  began  in  1/90 
and  hence  a  new  series  of  volume  numbers  appears  at  this  tim& 

1777,  57,  8-14.  A  review  of  The  state  of  the  prisons  by  Enfield  (No.  1). 

1780,  63,  530-534.  A  review  by  Enfield  of  Appendix  to  state  of  prisons  (see  Na  10). 

1781,  64,  95-97.  A  review  of  the  Castle  of  the  Bastille  (No.  32)  which  names 
Howard  as  the  editor  of  the  translation. 

68,  530.  A  review  of  the  Bastille  (No.  32). 

1785,  72,  42-45.  A  review  of  the  Appendix,  1784  (No.  98)  noting  that  Howard 
gave,  not  sold,  it  to  the  subscribers  of  his  former  works. 

1786,  75,  223-224.  A  review  of  the  Triumph  of  benevolence  (No.  168)  wilh  a 
lengthy  extract  from  it 

Ibid.,  3%.  A  review  of  Vindication  of  fame  (No.  55)  and  Triumph  of  benevolence 
(No.  169)  noting  them  both  as  anonymous  poems. 

1789,  81,  1206.  A  review  of  the  Edict  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (Na  38) 
naming  Howard  as  editor. 

1790,  I,  13^144;  248-255.  A  review  of  Lazarettos  (No.  21)  with  extended  re¬ 
marks  on  the  character  and  work  of  Howard. 

Ibid.,  306-308.  A  review  of  Bowles,  Verses  to  Howard  (No.  95). 

1790,  2,  462.  A  review  of  Bowles,  Grave  of  Howard  (Sw  No.  96). 

1790,  3,  471-472.  A  review  of  Anecdotes  .  .  .  (See  No.  60). 

Ibid.,  472.  A  review  of  the  Life  of  the  late  John  Howard  .  .  .  (No.  59). 

1791,  6,  230.  A  review  of  An  ode  (No.  63). 

1792,  7,  416^17.  A  review  of  Hayley’s  The  eulogies  of  Howard  (No.  143). 

1792,  8,  297-309.  An  excellent  review  of  Aikin’s  Life  of  Howard  (No.  47). 

1796,  19,  301-306.  A  review  of  Pratt’s  Gleanings  (No.  170). 

1809,  58,  103  104.  A  review  of  The  pastoral  care  (No.  64). 

1816,  81,  445-446.  A  review  of  a  description  of  St  Paul’s  with  a  copy  of  die 
inscription,  attributed  to  Whitbread,  which  is  on  Howard’s  statue  there. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

1851,  3,  (1st  s.)  142.  A  query  on  Howard’s  Russian  medal. 

1855,  II  (1st  s.),  408  ;  472.  Answers  to  query  on  the  medal  and  on  Howard’) 
grave  in  Russia. 
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1871,  8  (4th  s.),  527;  9,  94.  On  Howard’s  grave  in  Russia. 

1889,  8  (7th  s.),  203;  240.  On  Howard’s  grave  in  Russia. 

UNIVERSAL  MAGAZINE. 

1780,  67,  150.  An  extract  from  Hayley’s  Pleasures  of  benevolence  (No.  140). 
Begins  with  “  Sweet  is  the  joy”  ai^  ends  with  the  last  line,  “who  liv’d  but 
to  relieve  the  Miseries  of  Man.” 

Ibid.,  303-304.  Burke’s  speech  at  Bristol  including  his  remarks  on  Howard 
(No.  101). 

1784,  74,  297-299.  Howard’s  account  of  Danish  prisons  (No.  44a). 

1787,  80,  97.  A  review  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  play  (No.  149)  which  does  not  refer  to 
Howard. 

Ibid.,  108.  A  letter  from  Howard  dated  London,  February  16,  to  the  subscribers 
of  the  fund. 

1789,  84,  181.  An  incident  concerning  Howard  and  a  skirmish  with  a  Tunisian 
privateer. 

Ibid.,  264-265.  A  reprint  of  Darwin’s  Panegyric  (No.  110). 

1790,  86,  50.  A  note  on  Howard  in  Russia. 

Ibid.,  IM.  A  quotation  from  the  London  Gazette  on  the  death  of  Howard  with  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  “  first  instance  of  the  death  of  a  private  individual 
being  given  in  that  paper.” 

Ibid.,  2^.  A  quotation  from  Burke  on  Howard  (No.  101)  and  a  letter  from 
S.  Palmer  to  the  editor  concerning  the  Memoirs  of  Howard  printed  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  journal  (No.  62). 

Ibid.,  318-319.  Another  communication  from  S.  Palmer  on  the  Memoirs  (No.  62). 

1790,  87,  142-143.  Vindications  of  Howard’s  treatment  of  his  son  by  S.  Palmer 
and  M.  Townsend. 


VIII.  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 

Most  of  the  letters  written  by  Howard  on  his  travels  have  been 
gathered  in  a  volume  by  the  Reverend  Field  (see  No.  126)  or  are  re¬ 
printed  in  his  earlier  biographies  (Brown,  Aikin,  Field).  A  few 
original  letters  are  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum : 

#5409.  A  note  dated  May  20, 1789  in  which  he  says  “  my  present 
opinion  of  it  [the  plague]  is  different  from  any  I  have 
yet  found  in  books.” 

#5418.  A  letter  dated  October,  1786  from  Venice  suggesting  his 
proposed  visit  to  Salonica  and  the  lazaretto. 

#28104.  A  letter  dated  Cardington,  December  27,  1780  signed 
J.  H.  in  which  he  comments  on  Fothergill’s  death  and 
asks  that  his  resignation  from  the  committee  [on  prison 
reform]  be  sent  on  to  the  King. 

#26055.  A  note  on  the  inscription  to  Howard  in  the  Salford  Gaol. 
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#f.  53.  The  correspondence  and  memoranda  of  proceedings  of  the 
committee  for  the  Howard  Memorial  with  letters  of  Sir 
Thomas  D.  Ackland,  James  Martin,  Earl  of  Ossory, 
Bacon’s  designs  for  the  memorial,  list  of  subscribers 
from  August  28,  1786,  Hayley’s  Ode,  et  cetera.  One 
letter  from  Howard  from  Vienna  is  included. 

Howard’s  public  letter  refusing  the  offer  of  a  statue  to  be  raised  in 
his  honor  should  also  be  mentioned.  (Universal  Magazine,  1787, 80, 
108.)  The  “letter”  referred  to  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  as  being  inserted  in  Murray’s  The  power  of  religion  on 
the  mind  (see  No.  161)  is  merely  the  first  sheet  from  a  copy  of  his 
printed  works  inscribed  in  Howard’s  writing — and  frequently  found 
in  many  of  the  copies  of  the  Prisons  or  Lazarettos  as  Howard  gave 
away  so  many  of  these.  The  letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Dundas 
listed  in  the  same  catalogue  (E.2168.4)  is  not  from  John  Howard, 
though  it  is  signed  ‘  Howard,’  and  must  be  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Howard. 


medico-historical  news  and  activities 

MEDICAL  HISTORY  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ‘ 

HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

I 

The  renaissance  of  studies  in  the  history  of  medicine  that  began 
with  our  century  was  interrupted  by  the  World  War;  but  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  activities  were  resumed  and  a  very  significant 
development  took  place  all  over  the  world.  An  international  society 
of  the  history  of  medicine  was  organized  in  Paris  in  1921,  and  inter¬ 
national  congresses  were  held  at  regular  intervals.  At  the  same  time 
the  universities  began  to  pay  increased  attention  to  the  subject.  Those 
countries  which  after  the  war  had  to  face  the  task  of  reorganizing 
medical  curricula  never  failed  to  give  medical  history  a  prominent 
place.* 

Poland  set  a  fine  example  by  creating  full  chairs  and  research 
institutes  for  the  history  and  philosophy  of  medicine  in  all  of  its  five 
universities.*  The  subjects  are  taught  by  specialists  in  required 
courses  and  the  students  are  examined  in  them,  not  in  the  state  board 
examination,  but  in  the  examination  for  the  doctor’s  degree.  The 
very  sound  idea  is  that  a  physician  can  be  a  good  practitioner  with¬ 
out  historical  or  philosophical  knowledge  but  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  call  himself  a  doctor — which  means:  a  scholar — unless 
he  had  broader  views  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately  the  economic 

*  Presidential  Address,  delivered  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  May 
1,  1937.  For  various  circumstances  the  publication  of  this  paper  was  delayed  and 
changes  may  have  occurred  in  some  schools  during  the  past  two  years.  I  shall  be 
k1^  to  report  about  such  changes  in  the  Bulletin  and  would  appreciate  any  in- 
lormation  in  the  matter.  A  survey  of  the  Canadian  schools  was  made  in  the  spring 
of  1939  and  the  results  will  be  published  in  one  of  the  next  numbers  of  the  Bulletin. 

'Henry  E.  Sigerist,  Die  Geschichte  der  Medizin  im  akademischen  Unterricht, 
Kyklos,  VoL  I,  pp.  147-156.  Leipzig,  1928. 

'W.  Szumowski,  L’Histoire  de  la  Medecim  et  les  Doctorats  en  Medecine, 
Cracovie,  1938. 
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depression  hit  the  Polish  universities  very  hard,  so  that  some  vacant 
chairs  could  not  be  filled  and  some  institutes  were  greatly  handicapped. 

I  will  not  examine  the  causes  for  this  increased  interest  in  medical 
history.  They  are  obviously  to  be  sought  in  the  whole  development 
of  modem  medicine,  in  the  strongly  felt  need  for  a  broader  outlook 
and  for  a  synthesis.  My  task  today  shall  be  to  discuss  the  situation 
of  medical  history  in  our  medical  schools.  What  has  been  achieved 
so  far,  where  are  we  standing  at  present,  and  what  will  the  next 
tasks  be? 

The  first  question  that  we  must  answer  is  whether  medical  history 
is  wanted  in  this  country  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  considered  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  myself  because  it  is  obvious  that  I  am  preju¬ 
diced  in  the  matter.  If  I  had  not  been  convinced  of  the  value  and 
necessity  of  medico-historical  studies  I  would  not  have  devoted  my 
life-work  to  them.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  have  this  question 
answered  by  other  medical  men  who  are  not  professional  historians 
of  medicine. 

What  did  great  leaders  of  American  medicine  think  of  historical 
studies,  men  like  Billings,  Halsted,  Kelly,  Osier,  Welch?  We  know 
that  they  all  were  most  keenly  interested  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
Billings  gave  an  excellent  course — the  manuscript  of  which  is  still 
preserved — in  the  early  days  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School* 
and  created  the  greatest  medico-historical  library,  the  Army  Medical 
Library  in  Washington.  Halsted’s  and  Kelly’s  collections  are  the 
most  treasured  possession  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library.  Osier’s 
library  has  become  a  great  cultural  center  at  McGill  University,  and 
Welch  created  the  first  research  institute  of  the  history  of  medicine 
in  America.  All  these  men — and  they  were  by  no  means  alone — 
collected  old  medical  books,  but  they  also  read  them  in  order  to  learn 
from  them.  They  all  wrote  valuable  historical  essays  and  their  teach¬ 
ing  was  permeated  with  historical  considerations.  Their  students, 
our  leaders  today,  continue  these  traditions,  and  if  I  had  to  name 
them  I  would  have  to  read  the  membership  roll  of  our  Association. 

*  Sanford  V.  Larkey,  John  Shaw  Billings  and  the  History  of  Medicine,  BulUtm 
of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1938, 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  360-376. 
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This  attitude  of  medical  leaders  toward  history  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Men  who  actually  made  history  were  always  interested  in  his¬ 
torical  developments,  and  they  became  leaders  because  they  were  not 
mere  technicians  but  highly  cultured  personalities. 

There  is  another  group  of  medical  men  whose  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  wanted  to  know,  namely  the  yotmg  medical  generation,  the 
present  undergraduate  medical  students.  In  the  last  few  decades 
medicine  has  become  very  scientific  and  technical.  One  subject  after 
another  was  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  students  obviously  are 
the  first  to  object  to  an  excessive  crowding  of  the  curriculum.  What 
is  their  attitude  toward  medical  history  ?  Do  they  want  it  or  do  they 
consider  it  a  superfluous  burden? 

It  is  extremely  significant  that  at  the  Student  Conference  held  in 
Baltimore  in  April  1937,  in  a  panel  discussion  on  the  curriculum  one 
of  the  students’  postulates  was  for  instruction  in  medical  history. 
And  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Students — 
that  young  and  very  promising  organization — is  to  study  and  discuss 
the  history  of  medicine. 

In  other  words:  medical  leaders  as  well  as  yoimg  students,  both 
groups  are  equally  convinced  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  medical  history. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  present  status  of  medical  history  as 
a  subject  of  instruction  is  in  our  schools  and  in  order  to  know  what 
ideas  our  chief  medical  educators  have  on  the  subject,  I  sent  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  the  deans  of  the  77  recognized  grade  A  medical  schools 
in  the  spring  of  1937.  Answers  came  from  74  schools,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  the  deans  for  the  trouble  they  took  in  answering  my 
questions. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  deans  were:  1.  Is  a  course  of 
medical  history  given  in  your  school  f  2.  To  which  classes?  3.  How 
many  hours?  4.  By  whom?  {Give  name  and  academic  position  of 
lecturer).  5.  Is  the  course  required  or  elective?  6.  Are  the  students 
examined  in  medical  history?  7.  What  is  the  average  attendance  of 
the  course?  8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  problem  of  teaching  medical 
history  is  solved  satisfactorily  in  your  school?  9.  If  no  course  is 
given  do  you  think  that  such  a  course  should  be  given?  10.  Have 
you  plans  for  the  future?  11.  Have  you  library  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  in  medical  history?  12.  Is  any  medical  history  club  or  society 
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connected  with  the  school  or  hospital?  {Describe  its  activities.)  13, 
Do  you  know  of  any  medical  history  club  or  society  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  14.  Additional  information. 

In  the  following  pages  I  will  list  the  schools  and  describe  the 
conditions  as  they  became  evident  from  the  questionnaire. 

II 

University  of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabanu 
Course:  None.  Individual  study  encouraged. 

Lecturer:  None. 

Library:*  Yes.  Freshman  Medical  Library  Fund,  established  1932.  Farh 
Freshman  contributes  about  $5.00  to  the  Fund  which  is  expended 
to  purchase  books  and  journals  pertaining  to  medical  history,  ethics, 
or  economics,  especially  in  the  South. 

Club:  Gorgas  Medical  Society.  Undergraduate,  membership  is  highest  formal 
honor  in  School.  Two  pre-medical  groups  on  campus,  arrange 
meetings  for  pre-medical  students. 

University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Medicine,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Course:  Required  11  hour  course  to  Junior  class. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None. 

University  of  California  Medical  School,  San  Francisco,  California 
Course:  Required  8  hour  course  for  third  year  students.  Optional  courses 
offered  first  year  students.  Optional  seminars,  open  to  seniors,  staff 
members.  Examination,  incidental  to  other  examinations. 
Lecturer:  Langley  Porter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Lecturer  in 
Medical  History  and  Bibliography. 

Library:  Moderate. 

Club:  None.  The  medical  history  seminars  meet  on  call  three  to  five  times 
a  year  and  are  open  to  all,  both  physicians  and  lay  public. 

Various:  Medical  History  Division  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Dr.  Sanford  V. 
Larkey,  the  illness  of  Dr.  Henry  Harris,  Lecturer  in  Medical  His¬ 
tory  and  Bibliography,*  and  the  limitation  of  time  which  Dr.  Porter 
can  devote  to  the  subject.  Interest,  however,  has  been  stimulated  in 
medical  history  in  all  other  departments,  and  subjects  are  more  and 
more  approached  from  the  historical  aspect. 

*  The  question  concerning  the  library  was :  Have  you  library  facilities  for 
research  tn  medical  history  t 

*  Dr.  Henry  Harris  has  died  since  the  report  was  made. 
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CoLLECs  or  Medical  Evangelists,  Loma  Linda  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

Course:  Required  18  hour  course  for  Seniors.  Examination  or  paper  re¬ 
quired. 

Lecturer:  Percy  T.  Magan,  Professor  of  Legal  and  Cultural  Medicine;  W. 
F.  Norwood,  Instructor  in  Legal  and  Cultural  Medicine. 

Library:  Not  satisfactory.  Students  can  use  library  of  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association. 

CM:  None. 

Univeesity  of  Southern  California  School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Course:  None.  Subject  discussed  in  connection  with  other  departments,  in 
first  three  years.  Historical  reading  (largely  history  of  diseases 
and  biographical  studies)  with  reports  is  required  in  the  students’ 
work  as  clinical  clerks  on  the  medical  wards. 

Lecturer:  Faculty  members. 

Library:  No.  Can  use  library  of  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association 
and  the  Huntington  Library  in  Pasadena.  Own  library  very  new. 

Gub:  None.  Many  interested  in  medical  history.  Group  of  such  individuals 
in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association  which  possesses 
historical  items  of  value. 

Various:  Dr.  Paul  S.  McKibben,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  teach¬ 
ing  Gross  Anatomy  devotes  one  hour  each  week  to  giving  his  stu¬ 
dents  some  information  on  the  history  of  anatomy  and  medicine. 
Teaching  done  through  lantern  slides  and  reading  excerpts  from 
books. 

Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco,  California 

Course:  No  formal  course  but  special  work  is  available  for  any  student. 

Lecturer:  Various  members  of  staff,  especially  Dr.  F.  L.  Reichert,  and  Dr. 
William  Dock. 

Library:  Yes.  Lane  Medical  Library. 

Club:  None.  Some  informal  groups  in  San  Francisco,  meeting  irregularly. 

Various:  No  qualified  man  on  faculty  to  devote  time  to  medical  history. 
Hope  in  future  to  secure  funds  for  full-time  worker. 

University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine  and  Hospitals,  Denver, 
Colorado 

Course:  Required  11  hour  course  for  Seniors,  no  examination. 

Lecturer:  Gerald  B.  Webb,  M.  D.,  Lecturer ;  Nolie  Mumey,  M.  D.,  Lecturer. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None.  Fraternities  sometimes  have  talks  on  medical  history. 

Various:  Feel  that  problem  of  teaching  medical  history  is  solved  in  school. 
Plans  for  elective  courses  in  the  future. 
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Yale  University  School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Course:  No  formal  lectures  in  the  history  of  medicine.  There  is  a  seminar 
in  the  History  of  Physiology  and  the  Medical  Sciences  which  is 
elective  and  meets  one  hour  per  week  in  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 
It  is  open  to  all  classes,  is  attended  more  by  gfraduate  students  and 
the  Physiology  staff  than  medical  students.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  John  F.  Fulton,  Sterling  Professor  of  Physiology;  Harvey  Cush¬ 
ing,  Director  of  Studies  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Some.  Private  collections  of  Dr.  Fulton  and  Dr.  Cushing. 

Club:  Nathan  Smith  Club,  composed  of  students  and  faculty,  meets  once  a 
month  in  the  evenings,  at  the  home  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Beaumont  Club,  not  officially  connected  with  the  Yale  School  of 
Medicine.  Five  meetings  a  year. 

Various:  Problem  of  teaching  medical  history  not  adequately  solved.  Do  not 
believe  that  a  course  in  medical  history  should  be  given,  but  that 
each  department  should  touch  on  the  historical  aspects  of  the  subject 
as  the  course  progresses. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Course:  Required  16  hour  course  to  third  year  class.  Required  examination. 

Lecturer:  Lt  Col.  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  Professor  of  History  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes,  also  Army  Medical  Library  and  Library  of  Congress. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Believe  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  course.  It  is  hoped  diat 
it  will  be  extended  to  second  and  fourth  years. 

George  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Course:  Elective  one  hour  a  week  course  for  Freshmen.  No  examination 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Charles  Robert  Lee  Halley,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes,  also  Army  Medical  Library  and  Library  of  Congress. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  is  felt  to  be  adequately  solved. 

Howard  University  College  of  Medicine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Course:  None  at  present  Prior  to  1935-1936  a  required  6  hour  course  was 
given  to  Seniors  by  Dean  Emeritus  Edward  A.  Balloch.  Course 
discontinued  because  there  was  no  one  available  to  give  it 

Lecturer:  None  at  present. 

Library:  No,  but  Army  Medical  Library  and  Library  of  Congress. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Do  not  feel  that  the  problem  is  solved. 
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Emoey  University  School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Course:  No  course,  medical  history  is  included  in  examinations  of  the  various 
departments. 

Lecturer:  None. 

Ubrary:  Yes. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Do  not  think  any  teaching  question  is  solved  satisfactorily.  Think 
that  most  lasting  results  would  come  from  making  medical  history 
an  important  feature  of  departmental  instruction. 

University  of  Georgia  School  of  Medicine,  Augusta,  Georgia 

Course:  Two  required  courses:  General  course  consisting  of  11  lectures  to 
the  third  year  class;  History  of  Preventive  Medicine — 33  hours  to 
the  third  year  class.  Examinations  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  W.  H.  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Qinical  Gynecology,  one  time 
dean  teaches  general  history  of  medicine;  Dr.  Eugene  Murphey, 
Professor  of  Qinical  Medicine  teaches  the  history  of  preventive 
medicine. 

Library:  Limited,  take  current  journals  and  collect  Georgiana. 

CM:  Small  unorganized  group,  plan  to  organize  a  local  society. 

Various:  Problem  is  solved  for  the  time.  Several  historical  articles  have 
been  published,  and  others  are  in  progress. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Medicine,  Qiicago,  Illinois 

Course:  Required  12  hour  course  to  Seniors.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Nathan  Flaxman,  Qinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  The  Zolini  Medical  Society. 

Various:  Problem  is  adequately  solved. 

Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Qiicago,  Illinois 

Course:  1.  Required  12  hour  course  to  first  year  class  in  fall  (Dr.  Cutter). 

2.  Required  11  hour  course  to  first  year  class  in  spring  (Dr.  Anson). 
No  examinations. 

Lecturer:  Dean  Irving  S.  Cutter;  Dr.  Barry  Joseph  Anson,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy. 

Library:  Excellent  collection. 

Club:  None.  Chicago  Society  of  Medical  History  in  community. 

Various:  Teaching  of  medical  history  is  believed  to  be  adequate  under  the 
present  crowded  conditions  of  curriculum. 
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University  of  Chicago,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Course:  Elective  course,  one  hour  a  week  for  one  quarter.  No  examination. 
Has  not  been  given  in  the  past  two  years. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  Assistant  Qinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None,  but  the  Chicago  Society  of  Medical  History  in  commimity. 

Various:  Do  not  feel  that  problem  is  adequately  solved.  No  future  planii 
except  with  respect  to  the  integration  of  the  non-clinical  sciences 
and  medical  history  with  the  clinical  courses. 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Medicine,  Division  of  the  Biological 
Sciences,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Course:  Elective  courses,  first  or  second  years:  1.  Twenty-two  hours  History 
of  Medicine,  no  examination;  2.  Twenty-two  lectures  History  of 
Biological  Science,  examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Swift,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  gives 
course  on  the  History  of  Medicine,  course  has  been  given  for  17 
years.  Other  members  of  staff  in  Division  of  Biological  Sciences 
give  course  on  History  of  Biological  Science. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None.  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  Hope  to  have  a  specialist  in  the  History  of 
Science.  Some  M.  S.  degrees  have  been  given. 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Course:  Elective  16  hour  course  to  Senior  class.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein. 

Library:  Yes,  also  John  Crerar  Library. 

Club:  None.  Chicago  Society  of  Medical  History  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  not  altogether  solved.  Future  plans  to  inaugurate  a  special 
seminar  course  limited  to  a  certain  number.  Also  plan  to  extend 
teaching  in  the  various  departments. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Course:  Required  24  hour  course  to  Sophomores.  Examination  consists  of 
writing  a  major  thesis  in  a  group  of  5  and  the  preparation  of  a 
short  paper.  Cultural  aspects  of  medicine  are  emphasized,  and 
students  are  taught  to  use  the  library  and  complete  authentic 
bibliographies. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Kiser,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Library:  No. 
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Club:  The  Indiana  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  organized  in 
1939.  (Constituent  Society  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine)  in  community. 

I  Various:  Teaching  hindered  by  a  lack  of  the  older  classical  works.  No  radi¬ 
cal  plans  for  the  future. 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Course:  None. 

Lecturer:  None. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  Medical  History  Club,  composed  of  interested  faculty  members,  meets 
once  a  month. 

Various:  The  problem  of  teaching  medical  history  is  not  solved  satisfactorily 
in  the  school,  but  the  present  curriculum  is  too  heavy  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  compulsory  subjects. 

University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Course:  Required  22  hour  course  to  Seniors.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Logan  Qendening,  Professor  of  Qinical  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes.  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  in  progress  of  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  felt  to  be  adequately  solved. 

University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Course:  None. 

Lecturer:  None. 

Library:  Limited. 

Club:  None.  Innominate  Society  (Constituent  Society  of  A.  A.  H.  M.)  in 
community. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved.  Think  a  course  in  medical  history 
should  be  given,  but  have  made  no  plans  for  the  future. 

Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

No  information  available. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Course:  No  required  course.  Certain  departments,  notably  Anatomy  and 
Bio-Chemistry  include  medical  history  in  their  teaching. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Harold  Cummins,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Dr.  S.  W.  Bliss, 
Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  History  of  Medicine  Society  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Con- 
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stituent  Society  of  A.  A.  H.  M.).  Meetings  held  regularly  twice  a 
month,  papers  read  by  invited  speakers,  usually  faculty  members. 
Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Weinstein,  President. 

Various:  Medical  history  adequately  taught.  It  is  not  felt  that  there  is  a 
need  for  separate  course  in  subject  or  for  separate  department 
No  plans  for  future. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Course:  12  to  14  elective  lecture  and  seminar  courses  annually  to  pre-medical 
students,  medical  students  of  all  courses,  students  of  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  and  students  of  School  of  Higher 
Studies  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty.  Introductory  and  advanced 
courses  in  medical  history,  courses  in  sociology  of  medicine  and 
medical  economics.  Candidates  are  admitted  for  M.  A.  and  Ph.D. 
in  the  History  of  Medicine,  and  for  D.  P.  H.  in  Medical  Economics. 

Lecturer:  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
Owsei  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
John  Rathbone  Oliver,  Associate  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 
Ludwig  Edelstein,  Associate  in  the  History  of  Medicine.  Sanford 
V.  Larkey,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine.  Edward  H.  Hume, 
Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Library:  The  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  organized  in  1929,  is 
fully  equipped  for  research  in  medical  history. 

Club:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  (Constituent  Society  of 
A.  A.  H.  M.),  organized  in  1890,  meets  3  to  4  times  a  year. 

The  Science  and  Social  Relations  Club,  a  student  organization  meets 
on  2  evenings  every  month. 

Various:  About  the  teaching  program  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medi¬ 
cine  see  this  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  pp.  45-46,  467-468;  II,  pp.  512-513; 
III,  pp.  697-698;  IV,  pp.  700-701 ;  V,  pp.  762-763;  VI.  pp.  984-986 

University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Course:  Elective  10  to  12  hour  course  to  all  students.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  John  R.  Oliver,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Only  partially  adequate. 

Club:  Cordell  Medical  History  Society  of  the  University  of  Maryland  (Con¬ 
stituent  Society  of  A.  A.  H.  M.).  Organized  1936,  holds  two  meet¬ 
ings  a  year. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved.  Feel  that  a  course  in  medical 
history  should  be  given,  but  have  no  plans  for  the  future. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Course:  No  general  course  is  gpven.  Some  medical  history  is  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  various  departments. 
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Lecturer:  None. 

Ubrary:  Yes,  also  Boston  Medical  Library. 

Club:  No.  Boston  Medical  History  Club  (Constituent  Society  of  A.  A. 
H.  M.)  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved. '  Probably  should  give  a  course  in 
medical  history.  No  future  plans.  Students  have  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  attend  lectures  on  medical  history  if  they  are  interested,  since 
the  University  is  located  in  Boston. 

Haivako  University  Medical  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Course:  No  regular  course.  Elective  groups  interested  in  studying  the  his¬ 
torical  and  economic  aspects  of  medicine.  16  to  18  evenings.  Open  to 
all  classes.  No  examination. 

Dr.  Rioch’s  and  Dr.  Brown’s  groups  meet  alternately  throughout 
the  year,  each  group  meeting  once  a  month. 

Also  special  meetings  addressed  by  distinguished  visitors  two  or 
three  times  per  year. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  David  McK.  Rioch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Dr.  Douglass  V.  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Economics. 

Library:  Adequate  in  certain  limited  fields. 

Club:  None.  Boston  Medical  History  Club  in  commimity. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved.  No  definite  plans  for  the  future. 

Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Course:  None.  Medical  history  pageants  organized  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Specter. 

Lecturer:  None. 

Library:  No,  but  Boston  Medical  Library. 

Club:  None.  Boston  Medical  History  Club  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved.  No  plans  for  future.  Think  it 
excellent  idea  to  have  department  of  medical  history  to  furnish 
leadership  and  stimulus,  but  there  is  such  tremendous  pressure  by 
all  sciences  that  this  is  not  practicable.  Believe  the  most  practical 
way  is  to  integrate  medical  history  with  various  departments. 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Course:  Required  16  hour  course  to  second  year  students.  Examination 
required.  Courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and 
the  Arts:  1.  Sociology  of  Medicine  for  pre-medical  students,  30 
hours;  2.  Sociology  and  History  of  Medicine,  Advanced  Course. 
Informal  conferences  once  a  week.  15  hours. 

Lecturer:  In  Medical  School :  Dr.  Frederick  A.  CoUer,  Professor  of  Surgery, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Surgery.  In  College:  Dr.  Alfred 
Oughton  Lee,^  Professor  of  Modern  Languages;  Dr.  Richard  H. 

’  Dr.  Alfred  O.  Lee  died  on  Dec.  25,  1938. 
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Freyberg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine;  Dr.  Bnmo 
Meinecke,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

Library:  Yes,  excellent  (includes  LeRoy  Crummer  Collection). 

Club:  Medical  and  Historical  Club  composed  of  about  20  men  from  Senior 
class,  chosen  from  the  Junior  class  during  second  semester.  Meet¬ 
ings  held  every  two  weeks  at  home  of  a  faculty  member.  Papen 
given  by  the  students. 

Various:  Do  not  feel  that  teaching  of  any  subject  is  perfect  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  to  improve.  Have  plans  for  future. 

Wayne  University  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Course:  Required  12  hour  course  to  Junior  class.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  William  J.  Stapleton,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Ethics 
and  Economics. 

Library:  Limited. 

Club:  None.  Detroit  Medical  History  Club  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved.  Plans  for  the  future. 

University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Course:  Required  22  hour  course  for  Sophomores.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Richard  E.  Scammon,  Distinguished  Service  Professor. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  sponsors  two  or  three  lectures  each  year  on 
medical  history.  Cos  Cnidos  Club  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  adequately  solved  for  time  available.  Continue  present 
program  in  future. 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Medicine,  University,  Mississippi 

Course:  None. 

Lecturer:  None. 

Library:  No. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  No  future  plans,  curriculum  very  crowded  as  it  now  stands. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Medicine,  Columbia,  Missouri 

School  gives  only  the  first  and  second  years  of  medicine. 

Course:  None. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine,  St  Louis,  Missouri 

No  information  available. 

Washington  University  School  of  Medicine,  St  Louis,  Missouri 

Course:  None  at  present,  short  review  of  the  history  of  each  subject  given 
in  various  courses. 
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Previously  a  required  course  was  given  to  Seniors  by  Dr.  Major 
Seelig.  Discontinued  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Lecturer:  None. 

Library:  Yes  (includes  Beaumont  Collection). 

Club:  None. 

CuicHTON  University  School  of  Medicine,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Course:  Required  course  to  Sophomore  class,  one  hour  weekly  during  first 
and  second  quarter,  two  hours  during  third  quarter.  Has  been 
given  for  last  7  years.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  C.  M.  Wilhelmj,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Library:  No. 

Club:  The  Caducean  Society  (Constituent  Society  of  A.  A.  H.  M.)  a  student 
medical  history  club  meets  once  a  month.  Papers  given  by  students 
followed  by  a  talk  either  on  medical  history  or  some  cultural  phase 
of  medicine  by  an  outside  speaker. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  More  time  and  better  library  facilities  needed. 

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Course:  Elective  16  hour  course  to  Senior  class.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Edward  Thompson. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  Have  had  medical  history  seminars  from  time  to  time.  None  at 
present.  . 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved,  but  best  that  can  be  done  at  present 
under  crowded  curriculum.  Not  sure  that  formal  courses  should  be 
given.  Introductory  history  lectures  are  given  in  good  many  fields. 

Darthouth  Medical  School,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Course:  None. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Do  not  think  that  course  of  medical  history  should  be  given. 
Curriculum  overcrowded,  think  that  there  is  proper  place  in  each 
course  for  consideration  of  historical  aspects  of  subject 
Lectures  are  given  on  historical  subjects  from  time  to  time  as 
part  of  program  of  School.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read 
standard  works  on  medical  history  and  biography.  Reading  list  of 
such  works  is  provided. 

Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  New  York 

Course:  Required  11  hour  course  to  second  year  class.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  E.  C.  Kelly,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Library:  Yes,  also  New  York  State  Medical  Library. 
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Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  Plans  for  the  future.  Exhibits  of  historical 
material  placed  in  museum  from  time  to  time.  Interesting  historical 
facts  given  to  students  when  particular  disease  problem  is  presented 
at  clinics. 

Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Course:  1.  Medical  Literature  and  Bibliology — 5  lectures  to  first  year  sti- 
dents,  2  of  which  are  Medical  History. 

2.  Medical  Sociology — 10  lectures  to  second  year  class,  a  study  of 
the  economics,  philosophy  and  ethics  of  medicine,  based  on 
medical  history. 

3.  Medical  history  sessions  in  connection  with  Dr.  Tasker  Howard’s 
preceptorial  group,  a  limited  group  of  fourth  year  students. 

Course  1.  and  2.  are  required.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Medical  Literature  and  Bibliology — Mr.  Charles  Frankenberger, 
Librarian  of  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings. 

Medical  Sociology — Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse,  Special  Lecturer  on 
Medical  Sociology. 

Library:  Yes,  also  the  Medical  Library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Kings,  which  welcomes  undergraduates,  and  has  created  a  special 
membership  for  fourth  year  students. 

Club:  None.  Medical  History  Section  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Kings  in  the  community. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved  but  start  has  been  made.  It  was  the 
first  Medical  College  in  the  U.  S.  to  introduce  a  course  in  Medical 
Sociology.  Faculty  committee  working  on  curriculum  revision  and 
an  extension  of  medical  history  is  being  seriously  considered. 

University  of  Buffalo  Medical  School,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Course:  None  at  present  time.  A  10  hour  lecture  course  given  to  Seniors 
was  discontinued  several  years  ago. 

Library:  Limited. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved,  think  that  course  in  medical  history  should 
be  given;  plans  for  future. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  New  York 

Course:  Elective  12  hour  series  of  lectures  in  the  evening  under  the  Library 
Committee.  All  students  and  staff  are  invited.  No  examination. 
Lecturer:  Members  of  the  staff  and  available  authorities  from  other  institu¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Fleming,  Medical  Librarian. 

Library:  Yes. 
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Club:  None.  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  community. 

Various:  Teaching  of  medical  history  considered  satisfactory  within  limita¬ 
tion  of  time. 

CoKNCLL  University  Medical  College,  New  York,  New  York 

Course:  None.  Small  group  of  about  a  dozen  who  are  interested  meet  once 
a  month. 

Library:  Yes.  Cornell  University  Medical  College  Library;  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Library;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  Library. 

Club:  (See  under  Course.)  Medical  History  Section  of  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  Think  elective  course  should  be  given.  No 
plans  for  future. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

Course:  1.  Required  30  hour  course  for  Freshmen.  Examination  required. 
2.  Required  15  hour  course  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  part  given  by 

faculty  members  and  part  by  invited  speakers. 

Lecturer:  Associate  Professor  E.  Wallace  MacAdam,  to  Freshmen.  Faculty 
Committee  and  guest  speakers  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Library:  Fair.  Also  Library  of  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Club:  Faculty  group  was  formed,  dinner  meeting  once  a  month  during  school 
year.  Did  not  prove  successful  and  was  dropped.  Student  society 
formed.  12  members  of  Senior  class  select  12  members  of  Junior 
class  known  to  be  interested  in  medical  history. »  Nine  faculty 
members  selected.  One  meeting  a  month  at  home  of  faculty  member. 

Various:  Plan:  a)  Development  of  greater  interest  in  historical  problems 
among  the  staff  itself. 

b)  Inclusion  of  historical  papers  in  intra  and  interdepartmental 
meetings  and  hospital  staff  meetings. 

c)  Increased  use  of  historical  exhibits  in  library. 

d)  The  use  of  library  bulletin  boards  for  the  announcement  of 
selected  readings. 

e)  Greater  employment  of  medical  history  in  introducing  new 
topics  in  diverse  courses. 

f)  Establishment  of  a  definite  course  in  medical  history  exclu¬ 
sively  in  Junior  year  as  a  formal,  required  course  emphasizing 
major  trends  in  medical  development  and  relegating  “  departmental  ” 
subjects  in  departments  involved. 

g)  Continuation  and  development  of  “  guest  ”  hour  for  Seniors. 

New  York  University  College  of  Medicine,  New  York,  New  York 

Course:  None.  Examination  in  other  courses  includes  questions  concerning 
history  of  development  of  knowledge  of  disease  which  is  imder 
consideration. 
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Library:  Modest.  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  is  available. 

Club:  fVilliam  Welch  Society  (Constituent  Society  of  A.  A.  H.  M.)  founded 
in  1929  by  undergraduates.  Meetings  held  monthly,  papers  presented 
by  members  or  invited  guests.  Very  active.  Faculty  is  interested 
in  Society;  several  members  attend  its  meetings;  some  of  the 
yoimger  alumni  are  particularly  helpful  and  the  librarian,  Miss 
Bajme,  helps  a  great  deal. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved.  Think  that  course  should  be  given, 
but  no  definite  plans.  Felt  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  medical 
student's  history  club  carried  on  by  the  students  themselves  rather 
than  a  voluntary  professor  of  the  history  of  medicine. 

Univeksity  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  Rochester, 
New  York 

Course:  Elective  12  hour  seminar  course  to  third  and  fourth  year  students 
following  Dr.  Sigerist’s  syllabus  in  a  general  way.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  George  W.  Comer,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Library:  Good,  the  Library  contains  about  1200  volumes  especially  selected 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  teaching  and  research  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  It  includes  a  good  representation  of  the  standard  critical 
texts  of  medical  classics  and  good  renaissance  editions,  as  far  as 
funds  have  permitted.  The  collection  is  especially  strong  in  anatomy, 
obstetrics,  and  gynecology,  and  in  Salernitan  medicine,  American 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera.  All  the  important  periodicals 
are  present  in  complete  files. 

Clubs:  Medical  History  Club  meets  2  to  5  times  a  year.  Nearly  all  papers 
represent  actual  research ;  extramural  speakers  from  the  local  optical 
industry,  the  local  archeological  group,  etc.  There  is  no  other 
medical  history  club  in  community  but  local  hospital  has  had  his¬ 
torical  papers  read  at  its  weekly  staff  meetings;  the  Rochester 
Historical  Society  has  published  papers  on  local  medical  history. 

Various:  Future  plan  is  to  combine  formal  lecture  course  with  advanced 
seminar  and  activities  of  the  Qub. 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Medicine,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Course:  None. 

Library:  Limited. 

Club:  None.  There  have  been  clubs  in  the  past  but  they  were  discontinued 
for  lack  of  leadership. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved.  Think  history  of  medicine  should 
be  covered  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  supplemented  by  series 
of  stimulating  lectures  given  each  year  to  entire  student  body. 
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University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina.  Two-year  School. 

Conrse:  None. 

Ltbrary:  Inadequate. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved,  feel  that  course  in  medical  history  should  be 
offered,  curriculum  recently  reorganized  and  hope  to  add  course. 
Doubtful  whether  it  should  be  given  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
their  two-year  curriculum. 

Duke  University  School  of  Medicine,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Course:  None. 

Library:  Fair  amount  of  material  for  history  of  medicine  in  the  Southern 
states. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Feel  that  problem  is  solved.  Do  not  believe  that  course  should  be 
given.  Elective  courses  were  given  in  the  past  but  attendance  was 
so  poor  that  they  were  discontinued. 

Wake  Forest  College  School  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina 

Gives  only  first  2  years  of  the  medical  course. 

Course:  Required  32  hour  course  to  second  year  class.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  Professor  of  Surgery — 16  hours,  history 
of  surgery;  Dr.  Thurman  D.  Kitchen,  President  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  and  formerly  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  and  Professor  of 
Physiology — 16  hours,  history  of  medicine. 

Library:  Not  for  extensive  research  but  adequate  for  teaching. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Situation  not  ideal  but  satisfactory.  Medical  history  was  a  hobby 
of  Dr.  Kitchen  for  25  years,  and  the  course  is  an  outgrowth  of 
his  interest. 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota.  Two-year  School. 

Course:  None,  subject  is  introduced  in  occasional  talk  or  lecture,  and  in 
recommended  or  suggested  library  reading. 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Course:  Elective  8  hour  course  for  Seniors.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  David  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes. 

CltU>:  None. 

V arious:  Problem  not  solved,  feel  that  they  have  made  beginning  and  hope  to 
go  very  much  further. 
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Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Course:  None.  But  8  so-called  “  extra-curricular  lectures  ”  are  given  to  first 
year  class  which  discuss  historical  aspects  of  medicine.  Lecturers 
are  various  faculty  members.  Another  7  hour  series  of  lectures  dis¬ 
cuss  “  Medicine’s  Relationship  to  Allied  Professions  and  to  the 
Public." 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None. 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Course:  Required  8  hour  course  to  first  year  students.  Thesis  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  J.  H.  J.  Upham,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Dean  of  the 
College. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  Medical  history  club  organized  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Forman,  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  Attended  by  faculty  members  and  students.  Aims  to 
sponsor  the  collection  of  books  of  historical  interest  for  the  library. 

Various:  Would  like  to  see  more  time  devoted  to  the  subject.  Are  planning 
to  give  an  additional  course  in  the  Senior  year. 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Course:  Required  16  hour  course  to  Junior  class.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Louis  Alvin  Turley,  Assistant  Dean,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Thomas  Mark  MacDonald, 
Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None.  Osier  Society  of  Medical  History  (Constituent  Society  of 
A.  A.  H.  M.)  in  community.  Organized  1939. 

Various:  Problem  solved  for  present.  In  future  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  lengthen  course  as  room  can  be  fotmd  in  the  schedule  of  Senior 
class.  Not  possible  at  present  time. 

University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Course:  1.  Required  11  hour  course  to  third  year  class  (part  of  the  third 
year  course  in  medicine).  No  examination,  students  sometimes 
required  to  write  a  paper. 

2.  Elective  11  hour  course  on  History  of  Physiology  for  second 
year  class  and  others  who  have  completed  the  Physiology  course. 
A  paper  is  required. 

3.  Required  4  or  5  lectures  given  as  part  of  the  Anatomy  course  on 
the  History  of  Anatomy.  Sometimes  a  question  of  medical  his¬ 
tory  is  included  in  the  Anatomy  quizzes. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Albert  A.  Witham,  Qinical  Associate  in  Medicine;  Dr.  G.  E. 
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Burget,  Professor  of  Physiology;  Dr.  O.  Larsell,  Professor  of 
Anatomy. 

Library:  None.  Have  begun  to  collect  material  on  the  history  of  medicine 
in  Pacific  Northwest 

Club:  University  of  Oregon  Medical  History  Club,  organized  1931  by  Dr. 
O.  Larsell,  consists  of  12  to  15  Senior  medical  students,  elected  by 
preceding  graduating  group.  Meets  monthly,  at  homes  of  physicians 
and  members  of  staff.  Each  member  must  present  a  paper  on  a 
topic  he  himself  has  selected.  Papers  are  filed  in  School  Library; 
some  have  been  published.  Many  have  been  on  Medical  History 
of  the  Northwest. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  above  group,  the  Women’s  Auxiliary 
Medical  Society  became  interested  in  Northwest  Medical  History 
and  holds  occasional  meetings. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved;  plans  are  nebulous;  inadequate  library  facili¬ 
ties,  crowded  curriculum  and  so  forth,  make  a  well  organized  course 
in  medical  history  difficult. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Course:  Required  15  hour  course  to  Freshman  class.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Desiderio  A.  Roman,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Library:  Yes. 

C/afr:  None. 

Various:  Problem  adequately  solved. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Course :  Required  12  hour  course  to  third  year  class.  No  formal  examination. 

Lecturer:  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  The  Ross  V.  Patterson  Medical  Society.  Meets  monthly.  College  of 
Physicians,  Section  on  Medical  History  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  is  adequately  solved.  In  future  continue  along  same  lines 
with  expansion  where  necessary. 

Temple  University  School  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Course:  Required  18  hour  course  to  Freshmen.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Victor  Robinson,  Professor  of  History  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  solved. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Course:  Elective  30  hour  course  to  second  year  students  (hour  arranged  so 
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that  first  and  third  year  men  may  attend  if  they  wish).  Examina¬ 
tion  is  given  if  the  students  wish  it;  two  to  three  each  year  do  take 
an  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  David  Riesman,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Graduate  School. 

Library:  Excellent,  and  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  vicinity. 

Club:  None.  Sometimes  papers  on  medical  history  are  read  at  one  of  the 
six  student  societies.  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  community. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  No  future  plans. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Course:  Not  separately.  Subject  covered  to  some  extent  (7  hours)  in  re¬ 
quired  course  for  second  year  students  called  Introductory  Medicine, 
and  also  (4  hours)  in  required  course  in  Public  Health  and  Epi¬ 
demiology  to  fourth  year  students.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  William  G.  Leaman,  Jr.,  Associate  in  Medicine  in  Charge  of 
Cardiology ;  Dr.  Sarah  I.  Morris,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

Library:  Limited,  but  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
is  available. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  not  adequately  solved.  Think  it  would  be  desirable,  if  the 
curriculum  permitted  offering  an  additional  elective  course  of 
possibly  15  hours.  No  definite  future  plans.  Hope  in  the  future  to 
develop  graduate  courses  among  which  would  be  included  medical 
sociology  and  medical  history. 

University  op  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Course:  Required  16  hour  course  to  Junior  class.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Arbuthnot,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  solved. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina 

Course:  No  regular  course,  but  occasional  elective  lectures  to  Senior  class. 
No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None.  Medical  History  Club  of  Charleston  (Constituent  Society  of 
A.  A.  H.  M.)  in  community.  All  members  are  in  the  medical  school 
Meets  monthly. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  Think  a  course  should  be  given.  No  definite 
plans. 
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University  of  South  Dakota  School  of  Medicine,  Vermillion,  South 
Dakota 

No  information  available. 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Course:  None. 

Library:  Good,  but  not  excellent. 

Club:  Tried  to  form  a  club  without  success. 

Various:  Problem  unsolved.  Twice  attempted  elective  series  of  lectures  in 
medical  history  given  in  evenings.  In  spite  of  fact  that  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  faculty  members  offered  lectures,  response  was  very 
disappointing.  Shall  attempt  nothing  further  at  this  time. 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Course:  Required  16  hour  course  to  first  year  class.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  John  J.  Mullowney,  President  of  Meharry  Medical  College. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  solved. 

Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Course:  Elective  12  hour  course  to  fourth  year  class.  A  series  of  lectures 
on  the  basis  of  four  years  so  that  on  rotation  students  will  get  a 
different  series  each  year.  Any  student  can  attend.  No  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  William  Groce  Harrison,  Lecturer  in  History  of  Medicine. 

Library:  No. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  Planning  museum  on  medical  history.  Already 
have  historical  material  which  is  exhibited  weekly  in  medical 
library  in  special  cabinet.  Plan  to  provide  room  in  medical  library 
for  historical  material.  Medical  history  emphasized  in  other  courses, 
notably  preventive  medicine  and  public  health.  Usually  have  special 
lecture  each  year  on  the  subject.  Dinner  session  and  public  lecture. 

Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine,  Dallas,  Texas 

Course:  None. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  Attention  paid  to  medical  history  in  regular  weekly  meetings  of  House 
Staff  of  University  Hospital.  Cusoknos  Club — group  of  medical  stu¬ 
dents.  Gives  some  attention  to  particular  topics  of  medical  history. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  Hope  to  introduce  separate  course  in  medical 
history  soon;  problem  is  to  find  suitable  person  to  give  it,  and 
enough  time. 
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University  of  Texas  School  of  Medicine,  Galveston,  Texas 


Course:  None. 

Library:  No  special  provision  for  medical  history. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved.  Believe  that  course  should  be  given  if  suitable 
provision  could  be  made.  No  plans. 

University  of  Utah  School  of  Medicine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Two-year  School. 

Course:  None. 

Club:  None. 

University  of  Vermont  College  of  Medicine,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Course:  Elective  4  hour  course  to  third  year  students.  No  examination. 
Lecturer:  Dr.  William  G.  Ricker,  Lecturer  in  Medical  History. 

Library:  Osier  Library  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  in  vicinity. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved. 

University  of  Virginia  Department  of  Medicine,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Course:  Elective  course  given. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Andrew  B.  Hart. 

Various:  No  future  plans.  Are  not  without  due  appreciation  of  subject  as  part 
of  medical  curriculum,  but  circumstances  have  been  such  that  they 
could  not  develop  adequate  course  for  students. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 

Course:  Required  16  hour  course  to  third  year.  Examination  required. 
Lecturer:  Dr.  Wyndham  Blanton,  Professor  of  History  of  Medicine. 
Library:  Yes,  includes  Miller  Collection. 

Club:  None.  History  Section  of  the  Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine  (Con¬ 
stituent  Society  of  A.  A.  H.  M.)  in  community.  Many  faculty 
members  belong  to  it. 

Various:  Problem  possibly  solved  for  the  present 

West  Virginia  University  School  of  Medicine,  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia  (2  year  medical  school) 

Course:  Required  8  hour  course  for  second  year  class.  No  examination. 
Lecturer:  Dean  Emeritus  John  N.  Simpson. 

Library:  No  special  facilities. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  solved. 
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University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Course:  No  organized  course,  but  every  four  years  a  series  of  lectures  on 
medical  history  is  given.  12  hours  to  entire  medical  school.  Elective 
and  no  fixed  examination. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  William  Snow  Miller;  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Bunting,  Professor 
of  Pathology;  Dr.  Walter  Joseph  Meek,  Professor  of  Physiology; 
Dr.  Erwin  Rudolph  Schmidt,  Professor  of  Surgery;  Dr.  William  S. 
Middleton,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Yes. 

Club:  Medical  History  Seminar  of  Dr.  William  Snow  Miller.  Meets  bi¬ 
weekly  in  Dr.  Miller’s  study. 

Various:  Problem  not  solved  in  spite  of  great  interest  in  subject.  Proposed 
course  to  be  given  by  Professors  Bunting  and  Meek.  Papers  from 
Dr.  Miller’s  group  have  been  published  in  current  journals,  and 
group  has  served  as  a  focus  of  interest  and  study.  Several  members 
of  seminar  have  gone  out  to  other  medical  centers  and  stimulated 
interest  in  medical  history  there. 

Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Course:  Required  16  hour  course  to  Junior  class.  Examination  required. 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Stephen  Cahana,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Library:  Can  use  John  Crerar  Library  in  Chicago. 

Club:  None. 

Various:  Problem  not  entirely  solved.  Convinced  that  course  in  medical 
history  should  be  given. 


Ill 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  77  medical  schools.  No  answer 
could  be  obtained  from  3  of  them  (Louisiana,  St.  Louis,  South 
Dakota).  Information  obtained  from  other  sources,  however,  in¬ 
dicates  that  medical  history  is  not  cultivated  in  these  three  schools. 

It  was  surprising  to  learn  that  54  of  the  77  schools,  or  70  per 
cent,  provide  some  kind  of  instruction  in  medical  history.  Forty-six 
schools,  or  60  per  cent,  have  regular  courses;  the  others  have 
incidental  lectures  or  emphasize  medical  history  throughout  the 
curriculum. 

Only  23  schools,  or  30  per  cent,  have  no  regular  instruction.  Of 
these,  3  (Howard,  Buffalo,  Duke)  gave  regular  courses  until  re¬ 
cently  but  had  to  discontinue  them  for  various  circumstances.  Many 
of  the  other  schools  try  to  interest  their  students  in  the  history  of 
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medicine.  Alabama  “  encourages  collateral  reading  in  medical  history 
in  every  possible  way  ” ;  and  so  do  North  Dakota  and  Dartmouth 
where  occasional  lectures  are  given.  Iowa  has  no  special  teaching 
but  has  a  Medical  History  Club  consisting  of  faculty  members  who 
meet  once  a  month.  At  Tufts  College  Dr.  Benjamin  Spector  or¬ 
ganizes  every  year  a  medico-historical  pageant  with  his  students 
which  proves  to  be  very  stimulating.  Stanford  has  no  regular  in¬ 
struction,  but  two  faculty  members  (Dr.  F.  L.  Reichert  and  Dr. 
William  Dock)  devote  their  time  to  any  student  interested  in  the 
subject  and  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportimities  of  the  Lane 
Medical  Library. 

It  is  very  significant  that  in  several  schools  where  faculties  had  no 
courses  to  offer  (Tulane,  New  York  University,  Cornell,  Harvard) 
students  with  the  help  of  some  younger  instructors  organized  very 
successful  study  groups  which  meet  regularly  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  medical  history.  This  is  a  very  sound  development. 

I  was  interested  to  know  how  the  schools  handled  their  courses 
and  particularly  to  which  classes  instruction  was  given.  The  answer 
to  this  question  showed  a  great  variety : 


First  year  class .  7  schools 

Second  year  class .  7  schools 

First  or  second  year  class .  1  school 

Third  year  class .  12  schools 

Fourth  year  class .  8  schools 

Third  and  fourth  year  class .  1  school 

First  to  third  year  class .  1  school 

First  to  fourth  year  class .  9  schools 


The  majority  of  schools  give  their  courses  to  students  in  the  clini¬ 
cal  years  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  good  solution  of  the  problem  if  a 
school  cannot  offer  more  than  one  course.  An  introductory  course 
given  to  Freshmen,  however,  can  contribute  a  great  deal  toward 
directing  the  studies  of  the  young  medical  student,  and  the  beginner 
as  a  rule  has  more  time  available  than  the  clinical  student.  I  also 
find  that  the  beginner  whose  course  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  basic 
sciences  is  most  eager  to  have  a  medical  subject  presented  to  him. 
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The  history  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  various  con¬ 
cepts  of  disease,  the  rise  of  clinical  medicine,  the  various  methods  of 
therapy  and  similar  subjects.  Such  a  course  will,  therefore,  not  only 
show  what  place  medicine  held  in  the  history  of  civilization  but  will 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  an  introduction  to  clinical  medicine.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Junior  and  Senior  students  are  more 
mature,  and  a  course  addressed  to  them  can  obviously  go  much  more 
into  detail  and  can  help  the  students  in  forming  the  synthesis  to 
which  they  must  come  if  they  want  to  have  a  deeper  understanding 
of  medicine. 

Several  schools  reported  that  medical  history  is  emphasized  in  all 
subjects  of  the  curriculmn  and  that  students  in  their  examinations 
are  asked  questions  concerning  the  history  of  the  various  subjects. 
This  is  excellent.  It  should  be  done  everywhere  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  actually  is  done  by  most  medical  teachers.  How  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise?  Our  present  medical  knowledge  is  the  result  of  historical 
developments.  The  student,  who  in  dissecting  a  human  body  is  dis¬ 
covering  anatomy  for  himself,  is  repeating  the  work  of  generations 
of  anatomists.  And  anatomical  nomenclature  has  preserved  endless 
names  which  remain  meaningless  unless  the  student  learns  to  connect 
them  with  personalities  of  flesh  and  blood.  In  physiology  and 
pharmacology  most  of  the  experiments  demonstrated  to  the  students 
are  a  mere  repetition  of  classical  experiments.  They  are  historical 
demonstrations.  Disease  pictures  were  established  by  definite  per¬ 
sonalities.  A  student  who  speaks  of  Grave’s  disease  or  Bright’s 
disease  without  knowing  who  Grave  and  Bright  were,  at  what  time 
they  lived  and  what  they  did  will  never  become  a  real  physician  but 
remain  a  mere  technician.  Students  must  be  encouraged  to  read  the 
original  publications.  They  will  enjoy  it,  and  will  learn  a  great  deal 
by  doing  it.  Osier  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  urged  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  consult  the  original  sources.  And  this  is  made  very  easy 
now  through  the  splendid  collection  of  “  Medical  Classics  ”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Emerson  Crosby  Kelly. 

Valuable  and  necessary  as  such  instruction  is,  yet  I  think  that  it 
does  not  make  systematic  courses  in  medical  history  superfluous. 
The  pre-clinical  and  clinical  teacher  can  give  the  students  only  de¬ 
tached  fragments  of  medical  history.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher 
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of  history  to  put  these  fragments  together  so  as  to  create  in  the 
student  a  continuous  picture  of  the  development  of  medicine,  and 
to  make  him  realize  where  we  came  from,  at  what  point  we  are 
standing  today,  and  what  our  coming  tasks  will  be. 

At  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  where,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  we  have  an  organized  department 
of  medical  history  with  a  competent  staff,  we  have  developed  a 
curriculiun  that  embraces  all  students.  A  course  given  to  the  pre- 
medical  students  in  the  undergraduate  department  endeavours  to  give 
those  young  men  who  intend  to  make  medicine  their  profession  a 
definite  orientation.  The  subject  is  the  one  covered  in  my  book 
“  Man  and  Medicine.”  *  We  then  have  introductory  lecture  and 
seminar  courses  for  the  medical  Freshman.  Special  advanced  courses 
are  offered  for  those  second  and  third  year  students  who  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  subject.  And  then,  gradually,  we  lead  the  student  into 
the  fields  of  medical  sociology  and  economics,  subjects  that  can  be 
treated  adequately  once  we  have  built  a  solid  historical  foundation. 
As  one  of  the  functions  of  the  department  is  to  train  specialists  in 
medical  history,  we  always  have  seminars  intended  to  teach  historical 
research  methods. 

The  courses  given  in  the  46  schools  are  as  a  rule  lecture  courses, 
of  from  8  to  30  hours.  They  are  required  in  28  schools  (61  per 
cent  of  the  46  schools),  elective  in  18  schools  (39  per  cent).  Stu¬ 
dents  are  examined  in  medical  history  in  22  schools.  In  5  schools 
they  are  examined  incidentally.  In  one  school  examination  is 
optional. 

It  seems  to  me  that  12  hours  are  about  the  minimum  time  required 
for  a  course  if  it  is  to  cover  the  entire  field,  even  in  mere  outlines.* 
In  some  schools  where  time  is  limited  the  course,  in  a  given  year. 


*  This  book,  which  has  been  translated  into  7  languages  including  Chinese,  was 
written  10  years  ago  in  Europe.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  since  then  and  as 
soon  as  time  permits  I  will  prepare  a  completely  revised  edition  that  will  take  the 
American  conditions  into  special  consideration. 

*1  once  published  a  tentative  syllabus  for  such  a  12  hour  course  (See  this 
Bulletin,  1934,  Vol.  II,  pp.  123-139),  There  was  much  demand  for  it  so  that  the 
supply  of  1000  reprints  was  soon  exhausted.  I  intend  to  publish  a  revised  edition 
next  winter. 
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discusses  one  period,  the  next  year  the  following  period  and  so  on, 
so  that  the  field  is  covered  in  four  years. 

The  question  whether  lecture  or  seminar  courses  should  be  given 
depends  largely  on  the  number  of  students  attending  them.  Seminar 
courses  cannot  be  carried  out  with  entire  classes.  In  such  a  case  a 
substitute  can  be  found  in  having  the  students  write  papers.  In 
several  schools  excellent  student  papers  have  been  written. 

The  ideal  is  to  offer  both  lecture  and  seminar  courses,  as  they  have 
entirely  different  functions,  and  integrate  each  other.  The  lecturer 
should  not  attempt  to  repeat  what  can  be  found  in  any  textbook.  The 
function  of  the  lecture  is  to  inspire  the  student,  to  challenge  him,  to 
stir  him  up  so  that  he  will  think  for  himself.  The  lecture  must  open 
up  new  horizons  to  the  student  and  make  him  see  problems  of  which 
he  was  not  aware  before.  His  curiosity  should  be  so  aroused  that 
he  will  seek  a  solution  for  them. 

In  my  introductory  lecture  course  to  first  year  students  (16  hours) , 
I  do  not  mention  many  great  names.  I  omit  the  discussion  of  im¬ 
portant  schools  and  touch  entire  epochs  only  in  a  few  sentences.  I 
select  problems  from  the  various  periods  and  discuss  them  in  great 
detail.  They  are  mostly  problems  on  which  I  have  done  research 
myself.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  student  aware  of  the  mechanism 
of  history,  to  tell  him  why  and  how  we  consult  the  past  and  what 
influence  it  exerts  on  our  life.  What  are  the  driving  forces  of 
history?  What  is  the  part  played  by  personality?  What  makes  a 
man  great?  How  are  discoveries  made?  I  discuss  the  social  and 
economic,  the  religious  and  philosophic  factors  that  have  influenced 
the  course  of  medicine,  the  part  played  by  disease  in  the  rise  of 
civilization,  the  parallelism  in  the  development  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  activities  and  similar  problems.  All  this  can  be  demonstrated 
beautifully  with  the  material  of  medical  history.  It  could  be  done 
just  as  well  with  that  of  the  history  of  art. 

I  think  that  such  a  course  can  help  the  student  to  develop  his 
attitude  toward  medicine  and  toward  life  at  large.  And  if  he  wants 
additional  facts  he  will  find  them  in  textbooks,  but  he  will  have 
learned  to  read  them  critically. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  different.  Here  we  do  not  merely 
think  aloud  for  the  student  but  we  work  with  him.  We  want  to  teach 
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him  methods  of  study.  He  does  most  of  the  talking  and  we  do  our 
part  by  asking  him  questions  and  discussing  matters  with  him.  Or 
we  attack  a  still  unsolved  problem  together  and  by  sharing  our  re¬ 
search  the  student  comes  to  learn  our  methods. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  both,  lecture  and  seminar,  the  modem 
forms  of  the  mediaeval  lectio  and  disputatio  have  a  definite  place  in 
the  curriculum.  It  is  the  right  balance  that  makes  a  good  program. 

Whether  courses  are  required  or  elective  and  whether  students  are 
examined  or  not  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  various 
schools.  Some  have  the  tendency  to  make  all  courses  they  deem  im¬ 
portant  obligatory  and  examine  students  frequently.  The  policy  of 
others  is  to  offer  a  maximum  and  require  a  minimum  of  courses  so 
that  students,  while  still  medical  undergraduates  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  shape  their  curriculum  according  to  their  interests. 

As  Johns  Hopkins  belongs  to  the  latter  group  all  our  historical 
courses  are  electives.  We  could  not  have  more  students  if  they  were 
required,  and  we  often  have  to  limit  attendance.  There  are  always 
students — some  of  them  brilliant  men — who  have  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  medical  history.  They  represent  the  type  of  the  one-sided 
scientist  who  will  become  a  narrow  but  possibly  very  useful  special¬ 
ist.  To  drag  such  students  into  historical  courses  would  hardly  in¬ 
fluence  their  attitude.  The  elasticity  of  our  curriculum,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  allows  the  student  much  free  time  for  elective  courses, 
makes  it  possible  for  many  of  them  to  do  intensive  work  in  our 
department. 

Seven  schools  report  that  instruction  is  given  by  “  Professors  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  "  (Georgetown,  Johns  Hopkins,  Mary¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Pennsylvania,  Temple,  Medical  College  of  Vir¬ 
ginia).  This  is  somewhat  misleading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one 
school  (Johns  Hopkins)  has  a  full-time  chair  with  a  fully  salaried 
professor.  In  the  six  other  schools  the  chairs  are  honorary  with  no 
stipend  attached  to  them.  In  all  other  schools  medical  history  is 
taught  not  by  specialists,  but  by  faculty  members  who  happen  to 
have  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  question :  Have  you  library  facilities  for  research  in  medical 
history?  was  not  answered  by  7  schools.  Eight  reported  that  they 
had  no  adequate  facilities.  In  three  cities  the  school  has  no  facilities 
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of  its  own  but  there  are  important  collections  in  the  community  which 
arc  available  to  students.  Eighteen  schools  reported  limited  and  41 
adequate  facilities.  This  may  be  a  somewhat  optimistic  estimate,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  schools  have  quite  remarkable  collec¬ 
tions  which  are  by  no  means  fully  utilized  yet.  And  I  know,  in 
addition,  that  most  schools  are  making  great  efforts  to  have  at  least 
a  basic  collection  of  medical  history  books  which  may  not  be  sufficient 
for  actual  research  but  permits  faculty  and  students  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  historical  subjects. 

Seventeen  schools  have  a  Medical  History  Club.  Twenty-one 
schools  have  no  club  of  their  own  but  there  is  such  an  organization 
in  the  community  to  which,  as  a  rule,  many  faculty  members  belong. 
Such  a  club  can  undoubtedly  fulfil  a  very  important  function  par¬ 
ticularly  where  instruction  in  medical  history  is  not  yet  organized. 
It  becomes  a  meeting  ground  for  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject 
(faculty  members,  students  and  often  also  physicians  of  the  com¬ 
munity).  Papers  are  presented  and  discussed  and  many  important 
contributions  have  come  from  such  club  activities. 

From  1890  to  1929  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  was 
the  focus  of  medical  history  in  the  school  and  city,  the  forum  before 
which  Osier,  Welch,  Billings  and  many  others  presented  their  best 
contributions.  After  the  organization  of  the  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  the  club  continued  its  activities  and  became  an  important 
link  between  the  Institute  and  the  physicians  in  town  interested  in 
the  subject.  The  William  Welch  Society  of  Medical  History  of  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine  is  the  best  example  of  what  a 
student  organization  can  achieve.  It  was  the  first  such  group  to 
affiliate  with  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  sent  not  fewer  than  3  delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  in  1939. 

IV 

I  think  that  all  in  all  the  result  of  this  survey  is  very  gratifying. 
It  shows  that  interest  in  medical  history  has  increased  tremendously 
and  that  the  educational  value  of  the  subject  has  been  recognized  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only 
one  school  (Duke)  that  offers  no  instruction  of  any  kind  and  finds 
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it  a  satisfactory  solution.  Most  other  schools  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  under  the  present  circumstances  and  23  of  them  have  definite 
plans  for  the  future. 

Conditions  have  changed  a  great  deal  since  1904  when  Eugene  F. 
Cordell  surveyed  the  field.^®  Cordell  examined  conditions  in  14  lead¬ 
ing  universities  (Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  New  York,  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Chicago,  Michigan,  Tulane,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Maryland,  Buffalo,  Minnesota)  and  found  that  only  3  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Minnesota)  were  offering  full  courses  of  14  to  16 
lectures.  Johns  Hopkins  offered  only  3  lectures  a  year,  Yale  5  or  6 
given  by  the  professor  of  therapeutics.  Harvard  reported  that  a 
course  was  attempted  but  was  discontinued  as  no  interest  was  shown 
in  it. 

Cordell,  in  1904,  concluded  his  very  illuminating  account  with  the 
following  statement :  “  Having  now  shown  the  value — nay,  I  should 
rather  say  the  necessity — of  the  study  of  medical  history,  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  with  a  few  words  regarding  its  teaching.  So  important  a 
branch  should  receive  the  highest  consideration.  It  should  be  taught 
in  no  desultory  fashion,  but  as  thoroughly  as  any  other.  There 
should  be  a  full  chair  of  the  history  of  medicine  in  every  university. 
A  systematic  course  of  reading  should  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
lectures,  which  should  oe  not  less  than  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number. 
It  should  be  made  a  subject  of  examination,  for  all  experience  proves 
that  in  no  other  way  can  the  attendance  of  the  students  be  enforced. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  standing  of  universities  will  be 
judged  by  their  attitude  to  this  branch,  and  when  it  will  be  assigned 
a  front  rank  in  the  curriculum.” 

Cordell’s  postulates  have  not  been  fulfilled  and  in  spite  of  great 
improvements  there  is  no  doubt  that  conditions  today  are  still  far 
from  satisfactory.  If  46  schools  offer  courses  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  these  are  adequate  courses.  Medical  educators  are  fully 
aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  many  provisions  and  42  deans  reported 
that  they  were  definitely  not  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  medical 
history  in  their  schools.  From  the  answers  received  it  seems  that 

Eugene  F.  Cordell,  The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine, 
Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal,  1904,  Vol.  II,  pp.  268-282. 
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three  major  difficulties  are  encountered:  1.  lack  of  time;  2.  lack  of 
personnel;  3.  lack  of  funds. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  the  medical  curriculum  is  crowded  and  yet 
46  schools  have  found  time  for  special  courses  in  medical  history. 
At  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  the  students,  although 
they  certainly  work  just  as  hard  as  in  other  schools,  have  time  to 
attend  the  12  to  14  courses  offered  every  year  by  the  department  of 
medical  history.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  time 
can  be  solved  without  too  much  difficulty. 

The  problems  of  personnel  and  funds,  both  of  which  are  very 
closely  connected,  are  much  more  serious.  In  all  schools  except  one 
(Johns  Hopkins)  medical  history  is  not  taught  by  specialists  but  by 
faculty  members  whose  chief  work  is  devoted  to  some  other  field  of 
research.  There  was  a  time  when  anatomy  was  taught  by  surgeons ; 
physiology  by  internists,  psychiatry  by  whoever  happened  to  be 
interested  in  the  subject.  This  is  about  where  we  stand  in  medical 
history.  And  yet  the  principle  has  been  generally  accepted  that 
academic  instruction  in  order  to  be  fruitful  must  be  given  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  actually  engaged  in  research  in  their  field  of  teaching. 
Hence,  if  medical  history  courses  are  to  be  adequate  they  should  be 
given  by  a  medical  historian  or  at  least  by  a  person  who  has  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  subject,  who  is  doing  research  in  the  field,  if 
only  as  a  side-line,  and  is  at  any  rate  familiar  with  the  research 
methods  of  medical  history.  Few  such  people  are  available  at  the  time. 
There  are  facilities  for  training  them  and  there  are  highly  qualified 
young  people  desirous  of  entering  the  field,  but  as  long  as  there  are  no 
chairs  to  absorb  them  we  can  not  possibly  train  any  larger  number  of 
medical  historians.  And  so  the  question  arises:  what  shall  we  do 
under  the  present  conditions  ? 

I  think  our  policy  should  be  to  accept  the  existing  conditions  as  a 
starting  point  and  to  endeavour  to  raise  standards  gradually.  For 
smaller  schools  the  solution  will  remain  what  it  was  in  the  past, 
namely,  to  have  a  good  part-time  instructor,  a  faculty  member  who 
is  competent  not  only  in  his  own  field  but  in  history  also.  To  help 
this  group  our  Institute  began  in  1938  to  give  post-graduate  courses 
in  medical  history,  an  annual  week  of  intensive  study.  Two  sessions 
have  been  held  so  far  and  both  were  very  successful. 
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Another  way  that  seems  to  me  very  promising  is  to  grant  part-time 
instructors  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  for  special  training  in 
medical  history.  We  recently  had  such  a  student  at  the  Institute  who 
did  excellent  work  during  the  year  and  will  undoubtedly  return  as 
an  infinitely  more  competent  teacher. 

The  larger  xmiversities,  however,  should  consider  the  establishment 
of  special  chairs  and  departments  of  the  history  of  medicine.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  in  the  short  period  of  ten  years  has  already  demonstrated 
its  usefulness.  It  has  not  only  served  the  University  but  has  been 
used  as  a  center  of  information  by  the  whole  cotmtry.  The  demands 
made  upon  the  Institute  have  increased  so  considerably  in  recent 
years  that  they  exceed  its  capacity.  This  merely  proves  that  there 
is  need  for  more  than  one  such  institution.  I  should  think  that  one 
university  in  New  York,  Yale,  Harvard,  Chicago,  California  or 
Stanford,  and  one  southern  university  such  as  Tulane  would  be  the 
strategic  points  for  the  developing  of  departments  of  medical  history. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  from  the  student 
bodies  of  many  schools  for  instruction  in  the  sociology  of  medicine 
and  medical  economics.  The  situation  was  very  similar  to  that  in 
medical  history.  The  schools,  as  a  rule,  had  little  to  offer  and  in 
various  places  the  students  took  the  initiative  and  organized  their 
own  study  groups.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  problems  will  be¬ 
come  still  more  pressing  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  education  that  is  involved,  but  of  research  as  well.  I  think  that 
our  medical  schools  should  not  limit  their  researches  to  scientific 
problems  but  should  extend  them  to  social  and  economic  problems  of 
medicine.  This,  however,  requires  personnel  and  facilities. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  history,  sociology  and  economics  by  establishing  a  department 
in  which  all  these  subjects  would  be  cultivated.  The  connection  is 
obvious.  Historical  studies  require  knowledge  of  economics  and 
sociology  which  on  the  other  hand,  call  for  a  solid  historical 
foundation. 

The  cost  of  such  a  department  would  not  be  excessive.  It  certainly 
would  be  less  than  that  of  any  other  medical  department  and  would 
broaden  the  scope  of  a  school  considerably. 
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The  study  of  history  is  not  a  luxury.  History  determines  our  life. 
Whatever  situation  we  face  is  the  result  of  historical  developments 
and  if  we  want  to  act  consciously  and  intelligently  we  must  be  aware 
of  developments  and  trends.  The  task  of  medicine  has  grovm 
tremendously  and  the  physician  has  been  called  upon  to  play  an  ever 
increasing  part  in  society.  If  we  want  to  prepare  young  doctors  for 
these  new  tasks  we  must  by  necessity  give  them  more  than  a  purely 
scientific  equipment. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would  like  to  mention,  namely,  that 
in  America  we  have  today  a  great  responsibility  in  all  cultural  mat¬ 
ters,  and  this  includes  medical  history.  Europe  did  the  pioneer  work 
and,  for  a  long  time,  was  far  ahead  of  us,  but  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  going  through  a  difficult  period  of  their  history,  when  all 
energies  and  resources  are  absorbed  by  the  impending  war  and  the 
historians’  views  are  distorted  by  narrow  nationalism.  We  who  have 
the  privilege  of  living  under  infinitely  better  conditions  have  the  duty 
to  carry  on  and  to  keep  the  torch  of  medical  humanism  burning. 


Appendices 


1.  Statistical  Summary 

Medical  schools  surveyed . 

Full  information  obtained  from . 

No  direct  information  from . 


Instruction  in  medical  history  given  by . 

Regular  courses .  46 

Required .  28 

With  required  examination.  ...  22 

With  optional  or  incidental  ex¬ 
amination  .  6 

Elective .  18 

Single  lectures  or  other  provisions .  8 

No  regular  instruction . 


Schools 
. .  .  77 
74 
3 

54  (70%) 


23  (30%) 


6 
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Library  facilities  for  research  in  medical  history:  School 

Adequate  .  41 

Limited .  18 

Inadequate  .  8 

Adequate  library  in  community .  3 

No  information  given .  7 

Medical  history  club: 

Connected  with  school .  17 

Qub  in  commimity .  21 

Problem  of  teaching  medical  history  considered  solved : 

Yes  .  20 

No  .  42 

Answer  evasive .  6 

No  answer .  9 

Plans  for  future: 

Yes  .  23 

No .  30 

No  answer .  24 


2.  List  of  Teachers  of  Medical  History 

Anson,  Barry  Joseph,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Arbuthnot,  Thomas  S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Blanton,  Wyndham,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 
Bliss,  S.  W.,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Brown,  Douglass  V.,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bunting,  Charles  Henry,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Burget,  G.  E.,  University  of  Oregon,  Portland,  Ore. 

Cahana,  Stephen,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Clendening,  Logan,  University  of  Kansas,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Coller,  Frederick  A.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Comer,  George  W.,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cummins,  Harold,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Cushing,  Harvey,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Cutter,  Irving  S.,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dock,  William,  Stanford  University,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Edelstein,  Ludwig,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Fishbein,  Morris,  University  of  Chicago,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Flaxman,  Nathan,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fleming,  Thomas  P.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frankenberger,  Charles,  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Freyberg,  Richard  H.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Fulton,  John  F.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Goodrich,  W.  H.,  University  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Halley,  Charles  Robert  Lee,  George  Washington  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Harrison,  William  Groce,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hart,  Andrew  B.,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Hume,  Edgar  Erskine,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hume,  Edward  H.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kelly,  E.  C.,  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Kiser,  Edgar  F.,  Indiana  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kitchen,  Thurman  D.,  W.ake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Larkey,  Sanford  V.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larsell,  O.,  University  of  Oregon,  Portland,  Ore. 

Leaman,  William  G.,  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MacAdam,  E.  Wallace,  New  York  Medical  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

MacDonald,  Thomas  Mark,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Magan,  Percy  T.,  College  of  Medical  Evangelists,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Meek,  Walter  Joseph,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Meinecke,  Bruno,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Middleton,  William  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Miller,  William  Snow,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Morris,  Sarah  L,  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 
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Mullowney,  John  J.,  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mumey,  Nolie,  University  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Col. 

Murphey,  Eugene,  University  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Norwood,  W.  F.,  College  of  Medical  Evangelists,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Oliver,  John  Rathbone,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Porter,  Langley,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Reichert,  F.  L.,  Stanford  University,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ricker,  William  G.,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt 
Riesman,  David,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rioch,  David  McK.,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Victor,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roman,  Desiderio  A.,  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelplua, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Royster,  Hubert  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Scammon,  Richard  E.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Schmidt,  Erwin  Rudolph,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Sigerist,  Henry  E.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson,  John  N.,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Stapleton,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Swift,  Charles  H.,  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Medicine,  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Temkin,  Owsei,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thompson,  Edward,  University  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Tucker,  David  A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Turley,  Louis  Alvin,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Upham,  J.  H.  J.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Warbasse,  James  P.,  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Webb,  Gerald  B.,  University  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Col. 

Wilhelmj,  C.  M.,  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wilson,  Robert,  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Witham,  Albert  A.,  University  of  Oregon,  Portland,  Ore. 
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American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

At  the  Atlantic  City  Meeting  on  April  30,  1939,  the  Council  of 
the  Association  elected  the  following  6  organizations  as  Constituent 
Societies: 

1.  The  History  of  Medicine  Society  of  Tulane  University  of 

Louisiana. 

2.  The  Osier  Society  of  Medical  History,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 

homa. 

3.  The  Section  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the  Richmond 

Academy  of  Medicine. 

4.  The  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

of  Philadelphia. 

5.  The  Caducean  Society  of  Creighton  University  School  of 

Medicine,  Omaha,  Neb. 

6.  The  Robert  McKean  Medical  History  Qub,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey 

Medical  history  has  been  adopted  as  a  standing  activity  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  history  of  the  Society  and  its 
component  County  Societies  is  gradually  taking  form.  The  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  is  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  project  and  the  County 
Societies  are  appointing  special  committees  to  carry  on  the  task.  The 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  was  organized  in  1766.  From  1816 
on.  County  Societies  were  founded. 

Medical  Society  of  Delaware 

The  Medical  Society  of  Delaware  was  incorporated  by  special  act 
of  the  legislature  on  February  3,  1789  so  that  it  is  celebrating  its 
Sesqui-Centennial  this  year.  The  Society  is  anxious  to  complete  its 
historical  and  biographical  records  and  appeals  to  its  members  and 
friends  to  send  to  the  Society — in  care  of  the  Delaware  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Wilmington — photographs,  biographical  data,  references, 
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dociunents,  etc.  All  materials  sent  in  will  be  preserved  carefully  and 
will  be  returned  after  having  been  copied,  abstracted  or  photostated. 

SociETE  Fran^aise  d’Histoire  de  la  Medecine 

The  French  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine  has  just  published 
its  membership  list,  according  to  which  it  had  419  members  on 
January  1,  1939. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  1902.  Meetings  are  held  monthly 
with  the  exception  of  August  and  September.  Persons  interested  in 
the  history  of  medicine  are  elected  to  the  Society  upon  nomination  by 
two  members.  Annual  dues  are  35  French  francs,  which  includes  a 
subscription  to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Franqaise  d’Histoire  de  la 
Medecine  et  de  ses  Filiales  of  which  volume  XXXIII  is  in  course 
of  publication. 

The  seat  of  the  Society  is  Paris,  but  there  are  two  local  chapters, 
one  in  Lyon  and  one  in  Montpellier. 

President:  P.  Delaunay. 

Secretaries :  Lucien  Hahn  and  Jean  Vinchon. 

OsLER  Bibliography 

A  second  edition,  revised  and  indexed,  has  just  been  published  of 
Classified  and  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Sir  William  Osier’s  Publi¬ 
cations  (Based  on  the  Chronological  Bibliography  by  Minnie  Wright 
Blogg),  edited  by  Maude  E.  Abbott,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  (McGill), 
Montreal,  Canada,  The  Medical  Museum,  McGill  University,  1939, 
163  pp.,  17  fig.  (title  pages),  2  portraits  (the  Vernon  plaque  and 
the  portrait  by  Seymour  Thomas),  price:  $2.25. 

Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  has  contributed  a  very  charming  fore¬ 
word  in  which  he  presents  the  history  of  the  Vernon  plaque,  and  a 
McGill  student,  William  C.  Gibson,  has  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  William. 

The  new  edition  is  very  welcome.  It  has  five  pages  of  Addenda. 
The  text  has  been  carefully  revised  and  most  valuable  is  the  extensive 
index  which  makes  it  now  very  easy  to  find  any  publication  of  Sir 
William. 
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Cushing  Bibliography 

On  the  occasion  of  Harvey  Cushing’s  70th  birthday,  April  8,  1939, 
the  Harvey  Cushing  Society  published  a  bibliography  of  his  writings 
which  is  a  masterpiece/  It  is  printed  in  “  Cushing  No.  25,”  a  type 
face  originally  introduced  by  Josiah  Steams  Cushing,  a  distant  kins¬ 
man  of  Harvey  Cushing,  on  Winterbourne  paper  and  the  frontispiece 
portrait  shows  the  writer  and  scholar  Cushing  at  his  very  best. 
Arnold  C.  Klebs  has  contributed  a  delightfully  informal  preface  un¬ 
der  the  title  Bibliographia  Animata.  The  first  section  sets  forth  the 
dates  in  Cushing’s  career,  his  degrees  and  titles.  The  second  section 
lists  and  describes  his  13  books  and  monographs  published  in  24 
editions.  The  third  section  gives  the  bibliography  of  the  306  ad¬ 
dresses,  papers  and  reports  that  Cushing  published  during  a  period 
of  an  even  40  years  (1898-1938).  And  finally  it  was  a  very  good 
idea  to  add  in  a  fourth  section  the  328  papers  published  from  Cush¬ 
ing’s  clinics  and  laboratories,  papers  that  he  had  himself  encouraged 
or  directed.  An  Appendix  lists  Cushing’s  assistants  and  the  members 
of  the  Harvey  Cushing  Society,  and  a  carefully  prepared  Index  gives 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects  covered  by 
Cushing’s  researches  and  greatly  increases  the  usefulness  of  the 
bibliography. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bibliography  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  undertakings  and  the  400  copies  will  be  sold  out  very  soon. 

Alcmeone 

Under  the  title  Alcmeone,  Rivista  Trimestrale  di  Storia  della 
Medicina  the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly  journal  of  medical 
history  has  just  apeared.  It  was  published  for  the  months  of  January 
to  March  1939  (year  XVII  of  the  Fascist  era),  in  New  York. 
Director  of  the  journal  is  Giovanni  P.  Arcieri,  Editor-in-Chief, 
Franco  Frusci.  The  editorial  office  is  at  217  East  116th  Street  in 
New  York  and  the  price  for  the  annual  subscription  is  $3.00.  The 
articles  in  this  first  number  are  written  in  Italian,  English  or  French. 

‘A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Harvey  Cushing  prepared  on  the  Occasion 
of  his  Seventieth  Birthday,  April  8,  1939  by  the  Harvey  Cushing  Society.  Charles 
C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1939,  xvi  and  108  pp.,  frontispiece 
portrait  The  edition  is  limited  to  400  copies.  Price:  $5.00. 
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We  are  naturally  inclined  to  welcome  a  new  periodical  devoted  to  9 
medical  history  and  Alcmaeon  the  great  Pythagorean  physician  it  a  9 
good  patron  for  such  an  undertaking,  although  it  is  slightly  ex-  9 
aggerated  to  call  him — as  the  editor  does  in  his  pompous  preface-^  9 
**  the  initiator  of  positivistic  medicine  ...  the  father  of  anatongr  S 
and  physiology,  the  first  follower  of  the  experimental  method  . . .  « 
the  creator  of  the  doctrine  improperly  called  Hippocratic  which  in-  » 
stead  .  .  .  should  be  called  neo-Alcmeonic.”  This  journal,  howevet,  a 
impresses  me  as  a  piece  of  nationalist  propaganda. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  Italy  has  made  tremendous  contributiow  r 
to  the  rise  of  medical  science.  It  is  equally  true  that  many  scientist»~  ; 
not  only  Italians — ^have  not  received  the  full  credit  they  deserve  for  ‘ 
their  achievements.  We  also  like  to  be  informed  about  great  move¬ 
ments  in  foreign  coimtries.  When  this  is  done  and  errors  are  cor¬ 
rected  in  a  dispassionate  scientific  way  we  are  only  too  glad  to 
accept  the  results  of  such  investigations.  But  when  nationalism  dis¬ 
torts  a  historian’s  views  and  makes  him  lose  every  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion,  his  work  is  not  persuasive  but  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  review  but  merely  an  annoimcement  I 
would  like  to  see  more  numbers  of  Alcmeone  before  I  discuss  the 
content  of  the  journal  in  detail.  I  will  do  this  in  a  later  article  in 
which  I  will  discuss  the  whole  problem  of  Nationalism  in  Medical 
History. 


